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PREFACE 


Squeezing 25 years of University history into 96 pages hasn‘t 
been easy. It has meant deciding which of equally deserving 
subjects to include and which not. It has meant limiting what 
can be said about topics selected for mention. It has meant 
deciding which of conflicting authoritative sources to use in 
particular instances. And for various reasons it also has meant 
treating certain developments in periods other than those in 
which they occurred. 

For all of that, Kaleidoscope traces University growth from 
452 individual students housed in leased quarters at Sunny 
Hills High School to nearly 24,000 attending classes at a $60 
million Campus on State College Boulevard. In segments 
keyed to fiscal years that begin July 1 and end June 30, it 
likewise includes many memorable “firsts.” 

There was the first Catalog and Class Schedule, typed by 
the dean of students; the first commencement, involving only 
five students; the first elephant race, putting Orange County 
State College on the map; and the first permanent building, 
housing most campus operations. 

Described, too, are other construction projects, as well as 
outstanding achievements, support activities, academic offer- 
ings, policy decisions, organizational changes and institutional 
milestones. Also covered are the controversy over a play, the 
unrest that disrupted campus life and the tragedy that left 
seven campus employees dead and two seriously wounded. 

Finally, University impact is weighed and future plans are 
outlined. 

Commissioned by the University’s 25th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion Committee, Kaleidoscope reflects singular contributions 
made by several individuals. Among them is Dr. Lawrence de 
Graaf, professor of history, who graciously shared research 
material gathered for a more comprehensive account he is 
writing about Cal State Fullerton. 

Jerry Samuelson, dean of the School of the Arts, designed 
the publication and supervised selection of the photographs. 
Because they were drawn from University Archives, a Public 
Affairs Office collection and various other sources, the photos 
represent the efforts of many anonymous student, faculty, staff 
and professional photographers. Assisting Dean Samuelson in 
production details was student David Fong. 

Overseeing the task of interfacing computer-generated 
manuscripts transmitted electronically from off campus was 
Jerry Keating, director of public affairs. Playing important roles 
in this process were Dick Bednar of the Computer Center and 
Marilyn Medlin and Ida Ramet of the Reprographic Center. 
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Thirty-odd years ago, Orange County was growing like 
SPANKING NEW, topsy. In fact, head counts climbed from 216,224 in 1950 to 
THE CAMPUS GREW 520,000 in 1957. 
| 959-60/ 1963-64 These newcomers created many additional needs. Among 
Mn =| these was c College to prepare teachers for grades K-12 and 
to educate high school grads attracted to the liberal arts, 

In state Sen. John A. Murdy of Santa Ana, advocates of a 
four-year college found an ardent ally. Working together, they 
eventually saw to passage by the California Legislature of 
Chapter 1681. 

This statute called for creation of a state college in Orange 
County effective Sept. 11, 1957. However, it was understood 
that for the first several years, only upper-division and 
graduate courses would be offered on this campus, the 12th 

! to be established in the state college system. 

But even as backers savored their coup, they began to 
bicker over where the college should be. In the end, more than 
20 cities made a bid for the site, with rivalry becoming heated. 

On March 13, 1958, the state Public Works Board finally 
gave Fullerton the nod. Specifically, it recommended that 
$1.65 million set aside for that purpose be applied to the 
acquisition and improvement of 238 acres bounded on the 
west by Cypress Avenue (State College Boulevard); on the 
north by Pioneer Avenue (Yorba Linda Boulevard); on the east 
by land destined to become the Orange Freeway; and on the 
south by a line extending east from Cypress Avenue along 
Nutwood. 

It was there matters stood, when, in January of 1959, state 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy E. Simpson asked to 
meet with Dr. William B. Langsdorf, then head of Pasadena 
City College (PCC), The next day, Simpson outlined plans fora 


. state college in Orange County and offered its presidency to 
my the historian with a doctorate from UC Berkeley. 

" Stunned by an offer of this kind from a man he scarcely 
knew, Langsdorf asked for a few days to think things over. In the 
first place, he wasn’t sure he wanted to leave the post he had 
held for the last 10 years. In the second place, he previously 
had passed up several offers prompted by his prowess as an 
instructor at Occidental College, as an administrator at PCC 
and as a nationally recognized scholar of higher education. 

To help reach a decision, Langsdorf packed his family into 
the car and set out for a look at the Fullerton site. What they 
saw was an orange orchard ablaze with bloom. What he 
visualized was a magnificent campus in full flower. Shortly 
thereafter, Langsdorf accepted Simpson‘s offer and on Jan. 


As founding president of Orange County State i i 
COREE WHET E ington ne 16, 1959, was appointed by the state Board of Education as 


didn’t seek at a schoo! that didn’t exist. president of what was then known as Orange County State 


College (OCSC). 

For this man who took a job he didn’t seek to head a 
college that didn’t exist, the next several were to be years of 
awesome challenge. Because aside from the fact that he had 
to start from scratch, Langsdorf had been asked to begin 
classes in just eight months. 

During the six weeks it took to wind things up at PCC, 
Langsdorf made two key appointments. As executive dean, 
who would plan and supervise construction of physical facil- 
ities for the campus, he chose Dr. Stuart F. McComb, super- 
intendent of the Pico Rivera School District. As dean of 
instruction, who would coordinate curriculum development, 
he picked Dr. Gerhard E. Enmann, president of Glendale 
College. 

IN a commuting ritual that lasted until he relocated his aia es gee areal Yaa ae 0 
family, Langsdorf chauffered Enmann and McComb to at the time, was fo be the nation’s largest. 
Fullerton on March 2, 1959. At a service station where it was 
kept at night and on weekends, they then transferred to a Ford 
leased from a state motor pool. 

In this vehicle—their sole tangible asset at the time—they 
went to the OCSC site. There they held their first staff meeting 
in that car. 

From an assortment of even grimmer options Langsdorf 
soon chose as temporary headquarters for the College the 
second floor of a condemned building on the campus of 
Fullerton Union High School (FUHS). Next he leased, for 1959-60, 
six unfinished rooms at the new Sunny Hills High School, four of 
which were to be used for classes, one for Library purposes and 
one for Student Services. 

With space problems behind them for the moment, 


f instruction, Gerh , Eh {- 
Langsdorf, McComb and Ehmann took off fora two-weektour — 35 gg0n of nsimieton cote ne Cologe’s tt 


of sister campuses in the northern part of the state. Ateach — 9d only major in elementary education. 


they asked every question they could think of. By the time they 
got back to Fullerton, they knew what had to be done. 

One thing was clear: They would need to plan big, for by 
1983, OCSC could have as many as 35,000 full-time-equivalent 
students (FTES). It therefore would be larger than any existing fit, 
college or university in the country. 3 

Apart from unanimity on the need for a grand design, 


Langsdorf,McComb and Ehmann also agreed on the kind of + 
education students should get. =” 
“As a state college,” Langsdorf was later to say in remarks to 
the faculty and staff, “we accept professional-occupational 4 
preparation as one of our basic purposes. ...We have also 
agreed that a broad liberal education for all students is for us i 
an equally strong and significant objective.” Barbara A. Hartsig (education) was among found- 


7 ' i . ing faculty members of Orange County State Col- 
To fill that bill, Langsdorf screened with minute care every piss as were those pictured on the facing page, 
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Seth 8. Fessenden (speech) 


Lawrence B. de Graof (history) 


Miles D, McCarthy (biology) 
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applicant for a faculty position. Candidates were told that to 
move up at OCSC, they must show unique promise as 
teachers and scholars. They also were warned they'd have to 
conduct at least one night course, as it seemed likely many 
professionals—employed full time during the day—would 
enroll in evening classes to qualify for credentials or promo- 
tions. 

Thinking Langsdorf’s terms sounded reasonable were five 
professors who signed on as members of the founding faculty. 
They included: Dr. Lester M. Beals (education); Lawrence B, de 
Graaf (history); Dr. Seth A. Fessenden (speech); Dr. Barbara A. 
Hartsig (education); and Dr. Miles D. McCarthy (biology). 

Even before some of these selections were made, however, 
several key specialists had been hired. Among these were: 
Ernest A. Becker, dean of students; Emmett T. Long, associate 
dean of students; Jack E. Lyons, business manager; Ernest W. 
Toy Jr. College librarian; and Lois S. Herron, Langsdorf’s 
secretary. 

Throughout the summer of 1959 these appointees worked 
like beavers, as did Langsdorf—under whose desk was the 
rope that doubled as a fire escape. For OCSC’s president, the 
biggest current headache was foot-dragging by the state in 
buying land needed for the College. Therefore, he and others 
made it their business to keep pressing the party responsible. 

Meanwhile, McComb already was snowed with paperwork 
for construction of campus facilities. Consequently, this may 
explain why it was some time before he found—inside a tiny 
closet with a window left open for circulation—a pigeon 
mothering squabs in a nest she had built. Thereafter, however, 
McComb and the staff peeked in often and eventually 
helped to launch the fledglings from a second-story balcony. 

Ehmann spent the summer steeped in matters curricular. 
Among other things this meant working out a trend-setting 
concentration of basic education courses in blocks of six units. 
It also meant making arrangements for courses in biology, 
business, English, geography, history, philosophy, social 
science and speech. 

As for Becker and Long, they plunged at once into 
spreading the word about what OCSC had to offer. They 
likewise screened College applicants, their first admittee 
being Fullerton resident Anthony Lombard, a 24-year-old Air 
Force veteran with two children. 

Before summer's end, Becker arranged for the nurse at 
Sunny Hills High to take care of medical emergencies during 
the first year. Moreover, facing a deadline without a typist, he, 
himself, cut stencils for the first Catalog and Class Schedule 
issued by OCSC, 


At the same time, Toy was busy setting up OCSC’s first 
Library. Though hampered by a short-sighted budget and 
state-imposed formulas, before long he had gathered up a 
core collection of 500 volumes. These he then stored for a time 
on the second floor of OCSC headquarters at FUHS. 

Later these and other books had to be moved to the Sunny 
Hills campus. To lighten this backbreaker, all “hands” who 
could be mustered passed books from one to the other down 
the staircase to a truck waiting below. 

Though glad to be relocated, Toy soon learned his job 
involved more than just finding and shelving books. For one 
thing, he now had to cope with dust from grading under way 
on the high school site. For another, his new quarters had no 
electricity, so he had to improvise with a Coleman lantern. 
What's more, for awhile he had to share one corner of his 
domain with OCSC’s first commercial operation. 

The College Bookstore opened for business in the Library on 
Sept. 15and closed Nov. 6, 1959, During that time it served asa 
branch of the Los Angeles State College Bookstore, since the 
OCSC Foundation had not yet been formed to handle such 
matters. 

Unlike the array carried later, the first Bookstore stocked 
only texts and maps needed for the instructional program. 
Still, its debut was no breeze. 

Many titles were ordered so late they arrived after regis- 
tration. Furthermore, it was hard to keep track of things, partly 
because merchandise was accessible from the Library and 
because sales and records were being handled by so many 
folks. 

Nevertheless, in 676 separate transactions,1,041 volumes of 
30 different titles eventually were sold. This amounted to gross 
sales of $5,806.35, yielding a net profit of $720.57. 

When classes finally started on Sept. 21, 1959, 452 students 
had registered for 41 classes, 28 of which were scheduled for 
late afternoon or early evening. In a welcoming bulletin, 
Langsdorf said, “Within 20 years this institution, whose birth we 
are witnessing, is expected to be larger than any present 
college or university in America. ... Let us hopethat the plans 
we lay, the traditions we establish, the policies we evolve will 
help make this also the best of colleges.” 

Sensing they were indeed part of a historic event, many 
reported to campus in high spirits. In fact, excitement was so 
intense that 20 minutes after sessions started, an ambulance 
had to be called fora coed who had gashed her temple after 
fainting. 

In the months fo follow, OCSC students adapted to snack 
bar congestion and rainy season mud at Sunny Hills High. So, 


Ernest A. Becker served as OCSC’s first dean of 
students, 


Head Librarian Ernest W. Toy Jr, lacking electricity, 
relied on a gas lantern to maintain service to 
students in the College's temporary home. 
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Secretary Lois S. Herron kept President Langsdorf's 
office humming as Orange County State College 
began a period of phenomenal growth. 
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too, did professors, who had to teach in stark classrooms and 
commute to a common office miles away. 

From the first, however, members of the faculty were 
destined to play at OCSC a role more sweeping than that 
typical of their counterparts throughout the state college 
system. Indeed, Langsdorf insisted professors should be “equal 
partners in developing and instituting plans and policies” for 
the new campus. 

Therefore, at a faculty meeting on Oct. 15, 1959, he 
proposed formation of a council to include all full-time 
teachers, administrators and librarians. Organized a short time 
later, this group was thought to be the first of its kind in the 
California State Colleges. 

Logistics involved were relatively simple: The Faculty 
Council was to recommend to the president, policies, 
programs and practices it thought sound. He, in turn, after 
checking with others, would either approve each recom- 
mendation or return it with an explanation of his doubts. An 
effort would then made to resolve various differences. 

Taking its new role seriously, the Council quickly addressed 
such vital issues as literacy standards for those entering OCSC. 
It also worked out procedures for the creation and approval of 
new majors, programs and courses. 

Students likewise took to heart the chance to choose a 
nickname for OCSC, Consequently, in the fall of 1959, from 
semifinalists like Aardvarks, Ocelots and Rebels, they picked 
Titans. 

Meanwhile, on Oct. 26, 1959, articles of incorporation were 
filed with the secretary of state for the Orange County State 
College Foundation. Formed as a non-profit agency in part to 
accept and administer bequests or other gifts, the Foundation 
was soon to provide Bookstore, cafeteria and other services. It 
was also to award scholarships and support research. 

Though others helped with service donations and credit 
Offers, the new Foundation had no money to disburse. To 
remedy that, the business manager sold sandwiches and fruit 
at Sunny Hills High from the trunk of his car. Gradually, dollars 
also began to mount from oversight of external grants and 
from sale of books stocked on consignment. 

Likewise formed to fund things not supplied by the state 
was the Associated Students (AS). Approved in November 
1959, the AS soon was authorized to collect a student body fee 
of $9 per person each semester. 

One of the first projects to be backed by AS fees was the 
Titan Times, a student newspaper introduced on Jan. 4, 1960. 
Initially produced every other week with help from Student 
Services, in the beginning copy was written by a small staff of 


neophytes. 

As luck would have it, wnen the Brea Progress was about to 
print Vol. 1,No. 1, newsprint needed for the press run was 
nowhere to be found. As a result, that issue and several to 
follow were put out on glossy yearbook paper left over from an 
earlier job. 

In February of 1960, Coach Alex Omalev came aboard 
part-time, bringing with him intercollegiate athletics. At first, 
he and his recruits had little going for them beyond en- 
thusiam. Undaunted—they worked out in the gym at Fullerton 
Junior College, where home games also were played. 

Now that basketball had arrived, students decided school 
colors were needed. As it turned out, at a vote taken in 
February, they chose royal blue and white over orange, black 
and white and over old gold, black and white. 

Its lease now up, in the spring of 1960 OCSC’s administrative 
staff moved from the FUHS campus to Mahr House on Cypress 
Avenue near Dorothy Lane. There, in the largest of three homes 
located on land for the campus site, it again set up shop. 

Soon, Langsdorf was receiving callers upstairs in what 
formerly had been the master bedroom, while McComb and 
Ehmann settled into adjacent quarters. Office supplies and 
files had to be kept somewhere, so were stored in a purple 
bathroom on the same floor. 

Downstairs, the Mahr House living room became an admis- 
sions, advisement and counseling center. As for full-time 
faculty, they were put up in a small dining room nearby. 

By this time plans already were well under way for OCSC’s 
first commencement exercise at 5 p.m. on June 10. During that 
program, held in the Fullerton Junior College Student Union, 
Orange County Supervisor William J. Phillips ticked off “Chal- 
lenges of the Future.” Langsdorf then reminded candidates for 
degrees that “the people... of California are investing in your 
future and, through you, in that of the state itself. We will 
protect this investment by making certain it is not wasted on 
time-servers or bad risks.” 

Giving the class farewell was Joseph G. Stephens, the first 
student body president. He later was awarded a BA in 
elementary education, as were classmates Faye Z. Corwin, 
Ryland C. Gibbs, Margaret E. Opsahl and Shirley L. Saydman. 

From June 20 to July 29, OCSC held its first summer session 
at Sunny Hills High. Offered for the 270 students who signed up 
were 12 education courses, as well as one speech and one 
history course. 

When books finally were closed on the fiscal year from July 
1, 1959, to June 30, 1960, they showed an operating budget of 
$249,243. As required by law, a $10,086 surplus was then 


Coach Alex Omalev started to work ona part-time ) 
basis in 1960, when intercollegiate athletics also 
came to Orange County State College. 
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Weed-choked and termite-ridden, Mahr House on 
the new campus was spruced up in 1960 as a 
temporary home for OCSC officials and teachers. 


House over time has been used for many functions 
but now accommodates the CSUF Foundation 


Though labs in the temporaries left something to 
be desired, they sufficed until permanent facilities 
were ready in the Science Building. 


After a year in leased quarters at Sunny Hills High, 
in 1960 OCSC moved fo its permanent campus, 
where the pace was brisk, the mood casual. 


S.-i ae Pots! 
Dean Becker entertains a youngster while her 
mother registers, a practice common back when 
OCSC was more like a big family than a college. 
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dutifully returned to state coffers. 

Though Year One was now history, the hectic pace it set 
was not to slow very soon. Indeed, for awhile in August, the 
tempo quickened as workers rushed to finish for fall classes a 
$535,323 compound of temporary units being built near Mahr 
House. 

These included 12 one-story bungalows with a total of 17 
Classrooms, offices for officials and teachers, and Library, 
shower and locker facilities. Also included were a covered 
lunch patio, a maintenance shop and a 3.5-acre turf area for 
physical education purposes. 

Compared to those available during 1959-60, these accom- 
modations seemed far better at first. Nevertheless, before long 
several problems emerged. 

For example, some faculty had to share a single office with 
nine others. Lectures often had to be given as counterpoint to 
instrumental music being taught next door. And education 
classes usually were held at night in rooms equipped as chem 
labs for use by day, 

Moreover, before long, temporaries designed to serve 500 
FTES were bulging with as many as 1,350. In fact, but six months 
after occupancy, classroom space had to be stretched with 
four wooden barracks bought from March Air Force Base for 
$9,370. 

Meanwhile, the Business Office had taken over a sizable 
portion of Mahr House next door. Likewise located there was 
the campus Bookstore, which by December of 1960 had 
expanded its operation to include watch repair service. 

A third occupant of Mahr House at this point was the first 
OCSC Health Center (Student Health and Counseling Center). 
In a suite carved from the kitchen, breakfast nook, hall and 
one bedroom, this unit opened on Oct. 12, 1960, under Harold 
L. Graber, M.D. 

At the outset, he and nurse Louisa V. Couper—both of 
whom worked part time to start with—offered mainly emer- 
gency treatment. However, when the need arose, they also 
conducted physical exams for credential candidates and 
student athletes. 

As was true of their neighbors in the “temps,” Mahr House 
tenants ran into several problems with housing arangements. 
Hot and stuffy during the summer since most windows were 
painted shut, rooms could be cold and drafty in the winter 
because heat was iffy. Furthermore, one toilet overflowed 
more often than not. 

For all that, campus pioneers still talk about the cama- 
raderie back then. In the covered patio, students could join 
the president for a brown bag lunch or vending machine fare 


and in the orchard nearby, with deans and teachers could 
pick oranges to raise scholarship funds. Officials bounced 
babies while parents registered; secretaries ironed com- 
mencement robes for degree candidates; and employees all 
bowled together at Orangethorpe Center. 

Such practices ceased with campus growth. Nowhere, 
however, was change more pronounced than in the con- 
struction of permanent facilities. 

Like units to follow, the Science Building (Letters and 
Science Building) first had to be justified on the basis of 
enrollment projections, state formulas and campus needs. 
Furthermore, to maximize size, it and several other structures 
were planned for two phases of occupancy. 

Initially, the Science Building was to house most College 
functions, including classes for nearly 2,000 FTES. Beyond the 
administrative and teaching staff. it also was to quarter Library, 
medical and other operations. 

Ultimately, though, this six-story high rise was designed to 
serve only academic disciplines in the life and physical 
sciences. At that stage early plans called for 75 laboratories, 13 
lecture rooms and six activity centers serving some 10,000 FTES. 

Towering skyward from a cavernous basement, the 
Science Building quickly became Fullerton’s tallest landmark. 
In fact, with nearly an acre of space on each floor, it then 
ranked among the nation’s educational Goliaths. 

Eight months after work began, from the Science Building 
loading dock the OCSC campus was dedicated May 23, 
1962, On hand for the occasion were Gov. Edmund G. “Pat” 
Brown and assorted dignitaries. Also present were about 300 
spectators and several hard hats, who paused from con- 
struction work to watch the proceedings. 

Done at last, the Science Building, itself, was dedicated on 
Oct. 11, 1963, with stirring remarks by the state college 
chancellor and others. But the high point of the day came 
when a time capsule, stuffed with memorabilia, was sealed 
behind the cornerstone. 

Both the campus and building dedications sparked a 
good deal of local interest. Yet they clearly were eclipsed by 
earlier publicity about feats of the College basketball team. 

By 196l-62 a lot had happened since cagers ran cross 
country in the fall and played tennis or golf in the spring to 
qualify OCSC for membership in the National Association of 
intercollegiate Athletics (NAIA). Indeed, paced by Edgar 
Clark, the Titans finished their second year 24-6, including 14 
wins in 15 tournaments. 

As District 3 NAIA champions, they then went to the NAIA 
national tournament in Kansas City. There they won two 
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OCSC’s Science Buliding, the first permanent unl 
on campus, originally housed everything from 
classroom to Library and medical operations. 


With nearly an acre of space on each floor, the 
Science Building when finished was among the 
largest facilities of its kind In fhe country. 


(L/R) Professor de Graaf and Executive Dean 
McComb take one last look at a time capsule to be 
sealed behind the Science Buliding cornerstone. 


(L/R) Langsdorf and Dr. Glenn S. Dumke, state 
college chancellor, pose with Trustee Charles 
Luckman beside the Science Building cornerstone 
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in the early ‘60s, Neale R. Stoner, who later become 
CSUF’s athletic director, set a campus record by 
making 30 consecutive free throws. 
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games in three starts, eventually being stopped by a squad 
from Westminster, Pa. 

For months OCSC basked in the national limelight. Yet just 
over a year later, Titan talent was upstaged by the first 
Intercollegiate Elephant Race. 

That event came about after activity advisers—tired of 
explaining rules on a case by case basis—made up a form 
groups could use when organizing. For illustrative purposes, 
opposite “Name,” a hypothetical “Elephant Racing Club” 
(ERC) was inserted. 

Intrigued, several students sought and got permission to 
form such an organization. Sure that since no one would 
respond it could claim victory by default, the ERC then invited 
nearly 100 colleges across the nation to enter elephants in a 
race supposedly scheduled for May 11, 1962. To ERC’s chagrin, 
several takers replied; now trapped, it had to proceed. 

In the weeks that followed, planning went forward from 
dawn to dusk. Aside from thousands of details to be dealt with, 
many decisions also had to be made. 

For example, because elephants are easy to start and hard 
to stop, organizers concluded heats should be run from westto 
east. That way “mounts” that kept on going would end up in 
the orchard, where they couldn’t hurt anyone or anything. 

Though records are a hazy on the number of contestants 
showing up, the printed program lists 15 pachyderms—most 
rented for about $300 each from Southern California wild 
animal farms. 

When the big day finally came, 10,000 spectators con- 
verged on Dumbo Downs, now Parking Lot B. Present to record 
the event were flocks of journalists from press associations, 
newspapers and magazines. Likewise on hand were several TV 
crews, some of whom filmed from helicopters circling aloft. 

An odds-on favorite from the start, Harvard won the 
Sweepstakes Award with Sonita. Though known for choosing 
not to run, Chapman College’s Calvin Coolidge took first 
place in one Varsity Division event, while Washington Uni- 
versity’s Judy was among those taking top honors in several 
Junior Varsity heats. 

On the whole, all mounts exhibited commendable decor- 
um. However, though he: didn‘t hurt anyone, Cal State Long 
Beach's entrant created an uproar when he made a 95-yard 
dash into the crowd. 

Coverage of the elephant race was nothing short of 
spectacular. Accounts appeared in newspapers the world 
over—from prestigious dailies to obscure weeklies. Canadians 
saw the race on television; Kuwaitians heard it on radio. 
Newsweek and Sports Illustrated supplied full particulars, as 


did the overseas issue of Time. A report of the event even was 
aired by the Voice of America and later, the Associated Press 
rated this story among the top 10 of 1962. 

Repetition of the first elephant race was tackled in each of 
several years to follow. However, thé novelty now gone, after 
several disappointing tries, such efforts were abandoned. 

Not to worry. The campus community had many other 
interests, including admission of the first freshman class in 1963. 

Aside from their enthusiasm, these students were special for 
another reason, too. They represented the first applicants 
taken by the state college system from the upper 33 1/3 
percent of their high school class rather than the upper 45. 

By the time the campus neared its fifth birthday, many 
other changes also had occurred. An Alumni Association had 
been formed, campus accreditation had been earned, the 
Official seal had been approved and the first graduate 
degrees had been awarded. 

Beyond these and countless other “firsts,” gains likewise 
were clear on many more fronts.. By 1963-64, the new $5.8 
million Science Building had been occupied and an enroll- 
ment of 3,671 had been reached. In addition, 22 under- 
graduate and four graduate degrees were being offered and 
the faculty included 143 full-timers. 

Revamped earlier, instructional divisions had now taken 
over academic advisement. In the process, students each 
were assigned an adviser in their major, with credential 
candidates also having a second adviser in the field of 
education. 

Weil before the end of 1963-64, campus master plans for 
academic and plant development also had been approved. 
Moreover, many far-reaching policies had been adopted, 
including one requiring students to prove they could write. 
Likewise in effect were rules regulating the appearance of 
Communist speakers at OCSC and forbiding student use of 
alcoholic beverages on campus, 

By now, OCSC had been re-designated as Orange State 
College (OSC), prompting what appears fo have been the 
first student protest. Meanwhile, the school had adopted as a 
mascot an elephant created by a Disneyland artist and 
commencement exercises were being held outdoors near the 
Science Building. 

On the sports scene, a year-round program of intramural 
athletics was being offered that in part included basketball, 
golf, tennis and volleyball. Among intercollegiate sports also 
available were baseball, basketball and cross country, all 
ardently supported by fans. 

Where the formation of clubs, organizations and societies 
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in July of 1962, OCSC was re-named Orange State 
College, a move prompting what is thought to be 
the first student protest in campus history. 
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Serving as a “Victim” during a disaster prepared- 
ness arillis Dr. Joseph W. Landon, chair of the Music 
Depariment, who came on board in 1960. 


Though the College lacked many things In the 
early days, enthusiasm abounded, thanks partiy to 
Schoo! spirit sparked by pepsters like these. 
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‘though crowded, the College's temporary build 
QS provided space fora variety of units, including 
© Art Department chaired by John W. Olsen. 
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was concerned, the first five were years of feverish activity. 
Consequently, by 1963-64, 23 groups with from nine members 
to 80 had been chartered for political, professional, religious, 
scholarship, service, social or other purposes. 

Yes, in virtually every sense, OSC was off and running. It was 
therefore not surprising that the future looked bright. 
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Dwarted by orange groves in 1960 were fhe 
“tamps” of Orange County State College. where 
most of these oldtimers are still being used. 
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Six months after these temporary classrooms 
opened, four wooden barracks from March Air Force 
Base were brought in to handle more students. 


President Langsdorf(R)sizes up work under way on 
OCSC’s new Science Building, soon destined to 
become the tallest structure in Fullerton. 


Terry Hermann (L) aims to score for the OCSC 
Titans, who ended their second season of ploy 
under Coach Alex Omalev with a record of 16-14, 


The First intercollegiate Elephant Race at Dumbo 
Downs (Lot Bon May 11, 1962, put Orange County 
State College on the map once and for all. 
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GROWING PAINS, After keeping its second name only 24 months, Orange 
THEY C AME WITH GAINS State College began the last half of its first decade as 


California State College at Fullerton (CSCF). However, so brisk 
1 964-65/ 1968-69 at the time was life around campus, this change caused little 
en 

By 1964-65, nearly 5,000 undergraduate and graduate 
students were attending classes in CSCF's first permanent 
structure. Indeed, back then the Science Building housed 
virtually all College functions—from Library, Bookstore, 
Computer and Gallery operations to medical care and 
administrative services. 

The building also was stockpiled as an official nuclear 
fallout shelter and emergency disaster facility. But though 
armed for Armageddon, it was ill prepared for people-mover 
problems that were to persist for years. 

That these could be more than just vexing became clear 
during efforts to get to the Health Center on Floor 5a woman 
who was hemorrhaging. Since escalators stopped at 4, the trip 
had to be made by elevator. However, one car wouldn't 
budge beyond 2 and before the other could be rid of gear 
being moved, the patient had gone into shock. 

Though all ended well, that incident was sobering. As a 
result, one elevator was keyed for restricted use in meeting 
freight and emergency needs. 

Meanwhile, as the Music-Speech-Drama Building (Per- 
forming Arts Center) went up next door, a bridge was built 
between it and the Science Building. Initially planned 
7 between all permanent structures, such links were 

© a designed to help move the 35,000 full-time-equivalent 
‘ students (FTES) CSCF originally was supposed to serve. Later, a 
state-imposed enrollment ceiling of 20,000 and cost factors 
doomed that idea. So today, this second-story walkway is the 
ihe Music-Speech-Drama Building (Performing only vestige of its kind that CSCF once expected to be among 
by the one any tol oreecane Science Builtin"g the nation’s largest universities, 
Set perpendicular to its neighbor, the Music-Speech- 
Drama Building began to define the quad around which 
other units would evolve. But two stories high except for a 
partial third floor and tower, it was to have one of the lowest 
profiles on campus. 
Sporting an outdoor clock donated by the first two 
graduating classes, this $3.2 million “production” housed 
classrooms, practice areas and offices. It also included a 500- 
seat Little Theater, a 200-seat Recital Hall, a 125-seat Arena 
Theater, and a speech and hearing clinic. 
When regular tenants finally moved in on Feb. 8, 1965, they 
didn't have the building entirely to themselves. Instead, for a 
time they shared space with colleagues in the Foreign 
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Languages and Literatures Department, which also had a 
laboratory on the premises. 

Dedicated in May 1965 with a full week of cultural events, 
the Music-Speech-Drama Building was hailed as a “magnifi- 
cent new complex” with the best in theatrical, musical and 
cinematic facilities. True though that was, it also had several 
serious flaws. 

For one thing, floor tile had to be replaced when mastic 
caused stains after seeping through joints to the surface. For 
another, sound-proofing had to be reinforced in several rooms 
where noise leakage could not be tolerated. 

Ironically, the stickiest problem of all had nothing to do with 
building faults. On the contrary, it arose from pressure by 
“outsiders” for access to building facilities. Consequently, to 
reduce scheduling conflicts, in 1966 guidelines were issued 
giving top priority to uses for which the building had been 
created. 

Later, usage problems also plagued the $2.3 miilion 
Physical Education (PE) Building near campus “temps.” And 
little wonder, for at ground level with lecture and locker rooms 
were faculty offices and a gym seating up to 5,800. On the 
second floor were quarters for gymnastic, combative and 
dance instruction, as well as for adaptive, restrictive and 
corrective activities. 

Eight months after occupancy, at CSCF’s first annual 
College Community Day, the PE Building was dedicated on 
April 17, 1966, during a program prefaced by PE demonstra- 
tions. Elsewhere on campus, several areas were open for 
inspection, including the cartography, chemistry, geography 
and language labs. 

Tne PE Buiiding was an immediate success. On one hand, it 
at long last offered quarters suitable for athletics. On the other, 
it could double as a center for commencement exercises 

and other ambitious events. 

Likewise overnight hits were swimming pools finished in 
September 1966 just south of the PE Building. Constructed to 
NCAA standards, the larger of these—60 by 75 feet—was 
designed for swimming; the smaller—30 by 60 feet—for diving, 
only. 

Showy in their own right, campus pools became part of an 
outdoor complex planned around the PE site. This develop- 
ment started as early as 1961, when 12 tennis courts were 
opened east of temporary buildings. Next came a track, off to 
the northwest, finished in 1964 to NCAA and NAIA specs, 
followed by a baseball diamond completed due north in 
1968. 

Important as were PE facilities, wny—some wondered— 
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Halled asa “magnificent new complex,” the Music- 
Speech-Drama Buliding was dedicated in May of 
1965 with a full week of cultural events. 


“~” 
The second permanent building on campus In- 
cluded the best in theatrical, musical and cine- 
matic facilities, in part for use by drama majors. 


Occupled in 1965, the PE Bullding featured a 
massive exterior sculpture by Claire Falkenstein 
merging art with athletics through movement. 
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Adjacent to the PE Bullding are campus pools, part 


of an outdoor complex that also includes 12 tennis 
courts, a baseball diamond and a track. 
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Among the most ornate buildings on campus, 
CSCF's $4.1 million Library opened in June of 1966 
next door to the Music-Speech-Drama Buliding. 
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Beyond office operations, the first floor of the new 
Library housed circulation services and a card 
system MasbeseA up fo one million volumes. 


Aside from a special collections center, rare book 
room and music listening area, upper floors of the 
Ubrary included books and periodicals. 


Opened in 1967, the Commons first accommo- 
dated only food service operations but later the 
first floor was taken over by the Collage Bookstore. 
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were most of them finished before the Library? The answer is 
simply that Library construction was delayed until enrollment 
would justify a building to serve 10,000 FTES. 

This strategy paid off in June of 1966 when the doors first 
swung open on a six-story high rise costing $4.1 million. Facing 
the quad on the north, the Library also housed at first more 
than just its own operations. That is, the Division (School) of 
Education was assigned to the second floor and the Division 
(School) of Business Administration and Economics to the 
third—where each was to stay until permanent homes were 
ready. This left, for Library use, space for 240,000 volumes and 
1,580 patrons. 

Sharing the first floor with a card system for cataloging up 
to one million volumes were Library offices and circulation 
services. Nearby were an unsupervised reading room, a 
reserve book desk and a technical service area. 

Housed in upper stories used by the Library were periodicals, 
books, documents, microforms and texts. Also to be found 
there were a special collections center, a rare book room, a 
music listening unit and a group study facility. 

In the basement, an audiovisual center contained a 
number of distinctive areas. Among others they included 
auditioning rooms, television studios, production quarters and 
photo labs. 

These features were showcased when the Library was 
dedicated on Nov. 30, 1966, during a ceremony long on praise 
from local and imported luminaries. The program also included 
conferral, by the state college system, of an honorary 
doctorate on Dr. Louis B. Wright, director of the Folger Shake- 
speare Library in Washington, D.C. 

Less than a year after this event, the College Commons 
opened in August of 1967. Offering everything from soup to 
nuts, if was a far cry from vending machine, snack bar and 
other service previously available. 

Northwest of the Music-Speech-Drama Building, the new 
$1.2 million cafeteria could handle 790 patrons, including 515 
on the first floor and 275 on the second. Still, it fell far short of the 
1,141-seat facility CSCF had long tried but ultimately failed to 
get. 

As aresult, congestion seemed inevitable until more dining 
centers could be opened. To lighten traffic in the Commons, a 
decision therefore was made to expand service in dorms 
across Nutwood Avenue. 

Though all but seven students under 21 lived at home back 
in 1960-61, even then, residence halls were considered a 
“must” once lower-division students were admitted. But well 
before that day came, the College Foundation had rented a 


ranch house east of CSCF. Known as Titan Hall, it was used by 
19 male students, mostly basketball players, who, in the fall of 
1962, were moved to quarters on campus. 

Earlier, the state had stopped public funding of college 
dormitories. So in its first effort to house women students, during 
1963-64 the Foundation leased a two-story office building 
south of the campus. Dubbed Olympus Hail, it was home for 
one-year to 120 coeds. 

During 1964-65, the first of two dorms built by Cypress Park 
Properties was ready for tenants. Underan agreement with the 
Foundation, that unit and one finished in 1965-66 were to 
become College property in 30 years. 

Without using space on campus needed for instruc- 
tional purposes, CSCF had honored an important obligation 
to students. At the same time, private development of this 
project produced results far more lavish than any achievable 
with state funds. 

Accommodating 550 men and women, Othrys Hall was 
fully carpeted and draped. In addition, each room had a 
private open-air terrace or balcony—some overlooking the 
pool. 

Planned for four occupants, every living unit had its own 
bathroom and telephone, while second-floor mezzanines 
were equipped with typing sections and study areas. Given 
appointments like these, Othrys seemed less like a dorm than 
a resort. 

Unfortunately, occupancy rarely reached levels necessary 
for the Foundation fo turn a profit. As a result, over time, many 
stabs were made at cutting losses, the most ambitious being 
transfer of CSCF’s Bookstore to the Cypress Park complex that 
included Othrys Halll. 


Opened on Nov. 23, 1966, the two-story operation was 
geared to pull buyers from both the campus and community. 
Beyond instructional supplies and equipment, it therefore 
involved everything from sweets and novelties to cards. 

Though Bookstore profits were supposed to redeem dorm 
deficits, they didn’t, and the Foundation slipped ever deeper 
into debt. Consequently, as CSCF'S first decade drew fo a 
close, its residence halls and Bookstore—neither of which 
involved state funds—were taken over by private interests. 


Between 1964-65 and 1968-69, finances also were a 
growing concern to the campus as a whole. However, unlike 
dorm and Bookstore woes, strains were caused not by too little 
patronage but by too much. 

During the first 10 years, FTES shot from 167 to 8,095 and 
individual students from 452 to 11,020. Monetarily, at least, 
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Othrys Hall, providing quarters for 550 students, 
was fully carpeted and draped, with each suite 
having o private open-air terrace or balcony. 


While lavish appointments made Ofhrys Hall a 
unique college dorm, they didn’t lure enough sfu- 
dents to make the complex a paying proposition. 


such growth would have been manageable had CSCF been 
paid in full for every enrollee. However, such was not the case. 

To make matters worse, during the mid-‘60s, the state 
Legislature squelched efforts to increase support for higher 
education. Hard hit in the process were faculty salaries. 

In 1960-61, professors in California’s state colleges were 
averaging $6,228 or 8.7 percent above that in comparable 
institutions across the land. By September of 1964 this average 
stood at $6,748 or 4.1 percent lower than elsewhere. 

Aside from morale problems it created, this drop made it 
tough to compete for talented teachers. Accordingly, in the 
spring of 1965, the system warned it would “have no choice 

but to refuse admission to thousands of qualified students” 
| Uae GO Red 9 fave ero ea eee. Unless early action was taken to increase salaries, 
courses, which usually included some in science. Since that plea was ignored, during 1965-66 CSCF curbed 
enrollment by limiting admissions to spaces budgeted for FTES. 
While only partly successful, this move forthe first time in CSCF’s 
seven-year history produced a spring enrollment figure lower 
than that for the preceding fall. 

Then as preparations began for the 1967 fall admissions 
cycle, a systemwide enrollment freeze was clamped on. 
Though it ended before much happened, that move 
prompted campus-level changes that later proved useful. 

Despite funding worries, by 1964-65 the number of degree 
programs had grown by leaps and bounds. Indeed, at the 
undergraduate level they had climbed from one in elementary 
; education to 22—ranging from art to French and physics. At 
AS ren eae resources of the same time, graduate-level programs had gone from zero 
students leaning Franch, Garman oe Seek ©” tO four, including business administration, English, history and 

social sciences. 

Beyond work for their major, undergraduates at first also 
had to take, in seven different fields, 45 state-specified general 
education (GE) units. Later, CSCF substituted a stiffer program 
of its own, at least six units of which were to be taken at the 
upper-division level. 

Fixing study fields but not courses, this plan initially seemed 
like a great way to broaden knowledge. However, bewildered 
by the number and nature of options they had, students didn’t 
always make wise choices. 

Partly for that reason, declared majors were assigned a 
faculty adviser. This left, without any guidance, those uncertain 
about a field of study. 

To help such students, an Office of Academic Advisement— 
later reorganized and expanded—was opened in the fall of 

1965. That step followed by several months accreditation of 
physics Professor Harvey Blend shows student:how — CSCF’s undergraduate program in business by the American 


to read an oscilloscope, a feaching aid often used ore : . 
In connection with some sclence courses. Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. 
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Back then this program was the youngest of its kind in the 
country to be so recognized. In 1966, a similar claim again 
could be made when the undergraduate music program was 
accredited by the National Association of Schools of Music. 

Ina sense, these feats—followed years later by accredita- 
tion of other disciplines as weli—reflected the high caliber of 
campus teachers at large. Though picked for their classroom 
skill, some early hirees also had had experience as school 
deans or department chairs. Moreover, most held degrees 
from respected institutions. 

Though this pattern changed little over time, the circle of 
prestigious schools where work was taken has widened con- 
siderably. In fact, by the late ‘60s, the faculty included 
graduates of Brandeis, Caltech, Georgetown, Harvard, Oxford, 
Stanford and Yale, among others. 


To encourage further professional growth, CSCF created a 
number of faculty incentives. Among these was the Out- 
standing Professor Award, first conferred in 1963-64 on Dr. 
Donald S. Tull (marketing). From 1964-65 through 1968-69 
successive recipients included: Dr. Miles D. McCarthy 
(biology), who later won a similar systemwide citation; Dr. 
Giles T. Brown (history); Dr. G. Bording Mathieu (foreign 
languages); Dr. Norman Townshenda-Zeliner (economics); 
and Dr. John Brown Mason (political science). 


Had awards been given for ingenuity, one shoo-in would 
have been history professor Robert S. Feldman. Chair of CSCF’s 
Distinguished Lecturer Committee, he for several years 
enticed to campus an astonishing array of headliners. 

For example, in 1967-68, scientist Linus C. Pauling and 
humanitarian Ralph J. Bunche—both Nobel laureates—were 
among those in the lineup. So, too, were Edward Albee, winner 
of a Pulitzer Prize; Dr. Viiaya L. Pandit, former president of the 
United Nations General Assembly; and Dr. John Kenneth 
Galbraith, economic adviser to President John F. Kennedy. 

By no means all of what passed for culture on campus 
originated external to CSCF. In fact, even from early one-acts 
in Room 701 of the temps, it quickly became clear drama 
majors could turn in outstanding performances. 


By 1963-64 plays were being staged on the fifth floor of the 
Science Building, where “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” was 
mounted, Equally ambitious productions followed once opera- 
tions moved to the Music-Speech-Drama Building. 

In February of 1969, “Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?” 
became the first major dramatic effort to go on the road. 
Presented at the Pasadena Playhouse, it was praised by LA 
Times reporter Margaret Harford: 
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Dr. Miles D. McCarthy (biology) recipient of CSUF’s 
Outstanding Professor Award In 1964-65, also won 
systemwide recognition a year later. 
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Among celebrities making appearances on cam 
Pus was Maestro Zubin Mehta, who conducted pub- 
lic concerts featuring the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 
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Though ceiling ducts and pipes marred its aes- 
thetics, the temporary Collage Union in the Science 
Building basement was an unqualified success, 


Women cagers first took to the court In 1965-66, 
when, having no budget, they had to supply their 
Own uniforms as wall as transportation. 
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“This Fullerton production, first-rate by college standards 
and frequently better than some professional attempts, is an 
example of what college theater departments can do when 
circumstances are right.” 

By now the mix needed to strengthen campus and 
community bonds also had been achieved. In fact, ever since 
it was formalized in 1966-67, the all-College concept had 
been bringing students, professors and residents closer to- 
gether through joint projects. 

Some of these, such as art shows, building dedications and 
other special events, were short-term efforts. Others, like 
development of a student center in the basement of the 
Science Building, were long-range endeavors, 

The interim College Union, remodeled and furnished with 
$87,000 in student fees, opened on Jan.13, 1967. Featuring 
lounge, conference and recreation areas, it also included 
administrative offices for the Associated Students (AS). 

In the latest of many changes to occur since it started, the 
AS was reorganized in 1967 after passage of a plan to expand 
Senate representation. The following year improvements also 
were made in the management of financial affairs. 

Furthermore, in league with others the AS was bringing to 
campus, speakers like Bishop James A. Pike and anthropologist 
L.S.B. Leakey, as well as “Satchmo” Armstrong, Dave Brubeck 
and other musicians. Moreover, during the Vietnam War, an AS 
counseling program helped thousands of students decipher 
deferment and induction regs. 

Even as the AS was coming of age, so, too, was athletics, 
where females were finally getting their foot in the door. 

Fullerton’s first women cagers took to the court in 1965-66, 
At the time this was a bootstrap operation, for beyond 
furnishing their own uniforms and transportation, players had 
to skip practice when the gym was needed for men’s intra- 
murals, 

The team had 10 members, with six being allowed on the 
court at one time. Stripped by casualties to one reserve on the 
bench, Fullerton still placed second in the Southern California 
championships with only five Titans on the floor during the 
fourth quarter. Later, under coach “Lou” Albrecht they went on 
to win three straight Southern California championships. 

For sports in general, 1966 proved to be Crucial, as it was 
then CSCF dropped membership in the National Association 
of Intercollegiate Athletics while waiting to join the California 
College Athletic Association. This move Clearly was telling. Yet 
its impact matched neither in depth nor scope the effect of 
social strains building behind the scenes. Equally as important, 
during the second half of Fullerton’s first decade, symptoms of 


these pressures surfaced on campus in several ways. 

Ateach-in was staged by the Understanding Asia Commit- 
tee on Feb. 17, 1967, to air dissident views on the Vietnam War 
and other issues. Despite rumors it might turn unruly, this 
student/faculty rally was peaceable. 

Conscription—another sign of the times—affected CSCF 
between 1967 and 1973, when many enrolled males were 
draft deferees and discharged vets. As a result, tabs had to be 
kept on all full-time students requesting deferments from 
Selective Service or taking courses under the Veteran Educa- 
tion Act. 

Among other indicators of developments during the ‘60s 
was an anti-draft rally sponsored by the Jack London Society 
on Oct. 18, 1967. Started one week later was a series of 
Wednesday Student Forums on liberalization of marijuana 
laws. 

During the late ‘60s students also pressed for more input on 
College policies and decisions. Among other things, they 
wanted to rate classroom teachers, ease degree requirements 
and change grading practices. 

Prompted in part by these developments, a statement of 
student rights and responsibilities was placed on the books. In 
addition, a campus policy was adopted to ensure “maximum 
freedom of advocacy ... consistent with the need to provide 
for the orderly functioning of the College.” 

Few flaps of the late ‘60s disturbed academic life or 
required disciplinary action. Rather, as one official put it back 
then, “the activism on this campus could best be charac- 
terized as... testing the ‘establishment’ within the bounds of 
College policy and the law.” Of such testing “The Beard” was 
to become a classic example. 

An avant-garde, one-act play, this work was selected by a 
graduate student as one of fwo productions he was to direct 
for Drama 470. Though audiences for such performances 
usually consisted of recruits, because this play was contro- 
versial the instructor limited attendance to those with a slip 
signed by him. 

Despite such precautions, reporters for two local news- 
papers witnessed a performance of “The Beard.” Offended by 
what he saw, one broke the story, creating quite a stir. 

Early in 1968, a special committee of the state Senate held 
a two-day hearing at the Fullerton City Hail. Offered by those 
involved was testimony like that given by President William B. 
Langsdort: 

“The responsible conduct of higher education . . . requires 
exploration of ideas of all sorts, many very unpopular and 
sometimes risky. ... This is called academic freedom: It has 
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Run by the CSCF Foundation, Tucker Wildlife Sanctu- 
ary in the Santa Ana Mountains hosts thousands 
each year, including many schoo! children. 


In 1966, Professor Hollis P. Allen(education) coordl- 
nator of graduate studies, became the first profes- 
sional to be granted emeritus status. 
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constitutional protection. To limit the right to explore and 
challenge would soon erode all our freedoms.” 

To most, that position seemed sound, as did pleas for 
disciplinary restraint. So at length, with admonition of the 
instructor and department chair, the matter was put to rest. 

Before the ‘60s ended, “at” had been replaced in the 
school name by a comma, making it California State College, 
Fullerton. Furthermore, enroliment had topped 10,000 for the 
first time and the College Foundation had acquired title to 
Tucker Wildlife Sanctuary in the Santa Ana Mountains. 

Meanwhile, in 1965 the campus mounted an effort that 
made it No. 1, nationwide, in per capita donations to the John 
F, Kennedy Memorial Fund. Moreover, through 1966 CSCF was 
tops in growth among comparable institutions across the 
country and in the percentage of professors holding doctor- 
ates. 

Though somewhat less common now, a number of “firsts” 
were logged between 1964-65 and 1968-69, Among these 
was a College Conference for campus administrators and 
teachers held April 23-24, 1965. 

As the keynoter for this event, Langsdorf reviewed the state 
of CSCF—outlining progress made, goals met and issues 
pending. Before adjournment, resolutions were passed calling 
for attention to research support, classroom instruction and 
faculty morale. 

In 1966, Dr. Hollis P. Allen, professor of education and 
coordinator of graduate studies, became the first faculty 
member to be granted emeritus status. The following year, 
teachers were asked how they felt about collective bar- 
gaining. 

Also in 1967, with $68,000 from the National Science 
Foundation, CSCF launched a two-year pilot project said to be 
the first of its kind in the nation. It helped seasoned high schoo! 
teachers earn a master’s degree in biology while also drawing 
their regular salary and job benefits. At the same time, it gave 
graduate biology students a chance to meet practice 
teaching requirements by replacing those instructors on a 
half-time basis while getting financial aid from CSCF. 

Yet another first was recorded in 1968 when the Economics 
of Technology Institute (ET!) was formed. Thought to be the 
only unit of its kind on any U.S. college or university campus, 
CSUF's ETI was started to study the effects of technological 
change, research and development. 

Throughout the later half of CSUF’s first decade, the Faculty 
Council continued to address campus needs great and small. 
By now a representative group, it in part acted on grades for 
withdrawal, credit by examination and transfer of units. Aside 


from recommending restricted smoking areas, it also took a 
stand on illegal drug use by students. 

The latter was of special interest to Health Center profes- 
sionals, who, despite funding setbacks during 1965-67, were 
going full tilt shortly thereafter. Indeed, in 1968-69 they per- 
formed 47,940 procedures, covering everything from lab work, 
physical therapy and minor surgery to electrocardiograms 
and immunizations. 

Those and other services—paid for not by taxpayers but by 
students—required more than just the skills of physicians, 
nurses and technicians. In fact, by the late ‘60s, the Health 
Center staff also included a psychiatrist, dermatologist and 
pharmacist, as well as a sanitation and safety expert. 

Concemed with the intellectual “health” of those on 
campus was the Library, which also was beginning to diversify. 
For example, in 1965 it took under its wing a new Freedom 
Center devoted to the collection and supervision of pam- 
phlets, tapes and bibliographies covering a broad range of 
political opinion. 

Two years later, 200 coin-operated lockers were added on 
the fifth and sixth floors of the Library. In addition, a copy 
machine was installed for use at the rate of 10 cents a page— 
a price that made many groan. 

Back in July of 1966, the Library had shelved its 100,000th 
book, Robert Venables’ “The Experienc’d Angler.” Published in 
1683, it became part of a fresh-water fishing collection then 
equal in size to Harvard's, slightly larger than Yale’s and twice 
as big as UCLA's. 

In 1968, Library holdings went over the 200,000-volume 
mark with the donation of a rare 15th century book. Printed in 
1489, “Noctes Atticae,” by Aulus Gellius, became the oldest 
work on hand. 

In 1966, the Fullerton Chamber of Commerce estimated 
that CSUF added to city coffers about $17 million a year. Of 
that, on a per capita basis $1,385 was thought to come from 
students, most of whom lived in Orange or Los Angeles County. 

For example, in 1967, 67 percent of CSUF’s 8,888 enrollees 
came from Orange County, 23 percent from Los Angeles 
County and 6.5 percent from Riverside and San Bernardino 
counties combined. This meant that only about 3.5 percent 
came from other counties, states or countries. 

But though students came from the same general area, 
their social interests were vastly different. Some were tradi- 
tionalists, tuming up at every Valentine, Halloween or Christmas 
dance. Others preferred Day-of-the-Titan antics like car 
smashes and weight-lifting contests. 

Occasionally, student activities were more spontaneous. 
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With the opening of the Physical Education Build- 
ing. In 1966 the College began using two pools, 
including one sulted for water polo. 
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Lew Alcindor, later to become a National Basket- 
ball Association star, dominates the backboards in 
an early Cal State-UCLA frosh game. 
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For instance, in 1966 a mock gubematorial election was 
staged in which candidate Ronald Reagan, with 1,300 votes, 
topped incumbent Edmund G. “Pat” Brown, with 648. Three 
years later, contending that an apathetic campus needs a 
listless mascot, Students Organized for the Approval of Possum 
mounted a fruitless campaign to ditch the Titan. 

Where else but at Cal State Fullerton? 


Orange State’s Commons opened in 1967, at long 
last offering the hungry something better than 
vending machine, snack bar and similar fare. 


in the foreground, with 


nt building on campus was the 
room for 240,000 books, 1,580 patrons. 
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inspired by the clutter from campus construction 
projects, one energetic student erected this environ- 
mental design “study” from leftovers. 


(L/R) With Langsdorf are Donald Roberts, Mrs. 
Philip Twombly, William McGarvey Jr. and Ralph 
McLean, charter officers of Friends of the College. 


Containing classrooms for 1,500 students and 
offices for 200 professors, the eight-story Humani- 
ties-Social Sciences Building opened in 1969. 
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TRYING TRENDS, For the second year in a row, during 1969-70 Cal State 
SOME SIGNALS SEND Fullerton’s average enrollment was 21 percent above that of 

the previous 12 months. At 12,835 it was then larger than 91 
4 969-70/ 1973-74 percent of the nation’s colleges. 
ae By the fall of 1969, an eight-story, $3.6 million Humanities- 
Social Sciences Building was finally ready for use. Bordering 
the quad on the east, this newcomer housed 1,500 students 
and 200 professors. 

Aside from two 125-seat lecture halls with multimedia 
equipment, there were production facilities for the Depart- 
ment of Communications. Also available were specialized 
labs for use by the Anthropology, Geography, Political Science, 
Psychology and Sociology departments. 

But for a plumbers’ strike, the Art Building (Visual Arts 
Center) south of Mahr House also would have been occupied 
in the fall of 1969, As it was, this move couldn’‘t be made until 
the spring of 1970. 

Still—to tenants who for 10 years had been making do in 
campus “temps,” this $1.9 million complex was more than 
worth the wait. Indeed, the building had labs for 456 aspiring 
painters, potters and such, as well as office space for a faculty 
TNOTESCETIGe Aad i the HUTonifiee Sociai Scion: of 26. , . 
ces Buliding were designed by Dr. Giles Brown, Likewise accessible at long last was a permanent home for 
phe ee lied eri al the Art Gallery, which earlier had bounced from pillar to post. 
rer Despite that, this itinerate—sired by artist Jerry Samuelson— 

- showcased exhibits as distinctive as they were diverse. That 
tradition continued under Dextra Frankel, who also earned 
national note for working wonders with next to nothing. 

Meanwhile, nine years after its conception the tallest 
structure on campus was finally occupied in the fall of 1971. 
Located southeast of the Science Building, this Jonnny-come- 
lately was the Administration-Business Administration Building. 

Nine stories high, that $3.4 million standout housed campus 
Labs for 456 painters, potters and such became . ; F ane 
available when the new Art Building finallyopened  @xeCUtive and business school operations. In addition to 
See Yer Dae BS faculty offices, it also had lecture and activity rooms for 1,200 
students. 

In the main lobby was a cantilevered staircase to the 
second floor, likewise reachable from ground level by an 
outdoor stairway to the north. Moreover, next to the presi- 
dential suite on the ninth floor was a roof-top patio for special 
functions. 

The Administration-Business Administration Building was 
known as such for the next three years. Then, in honor of the 
school’s distinguished founding president, it was re-named 
William B. Langsdorf Hall on May 1, 1974. 


Founding President William B. Langsdort reminisces By that time, the Engineering Building, also occupied in the 
Quring a ceremony re-naming the Administration- ‘ ' 
Business Administration Bullding for him. fall of 1971, already was beginning to show wear and tear. 


Northeast of the central quad, it included one four-story 
classroom tower with labs, lecture rooms and faculty offices. 
Nearby in four one-story satellites were shops and labs in part 
for the study of photoelasticity, radiography, metallurgy and 
thermodynamics. 

On Feb. 26, 1972, the $2.9 million engineering complex was 
dedicated at a brief ceremony followed by open house with 
self-guided tours. Also available at that time were a number of 
demonstrations, including one involving the supersonic wind 
tunnel. 

In February of 1974, a new$1.2 million Student Health Center 
opened for business next door. After years in cramped quarters 
on the fifth floor of the Science Building, to occupants the new 
unit was a joy. Furthermore, it didn't cost taxpayers one cent— 
being paid for by a special fee collected during registration. 

Due east of the PE Building, this one-story structure had a 
waiting area, main office, conference center, medical library 
and computer unit. It also housed 22 examining, four treat- 
ment, two emergency and two day-rest rooms. Over and 
above that, the building included a psychiatric suite, a 
Clinical laboratory, a physiotherapy room, a pharmacy and 
an X-ray unit. 

In October 1974, the Student Health Center was dedicated 
at a ceremony just outside the main entrance. In spirit and 
substance this event differed sharply from strife at Cal State 
Fullerton four years earlier. 

The trouble began atan Associated Students’ convocation 
on Feb. 9, 1970, when hecklers shouted obscenities during 
remarks being made by Gov. Ronald Reagan. Told by campus 
Officials to stop, most then did so. However, two persisted. 

On Feb. 13, CSCF started disciplinary action against this 
pair. Four days later, Fullerton police filed criminal charges and 
arrested them. 

Stung by that step, backers of arrestees vowed to go on the 
offensive. Soon they launched a series of counter moves, 
including a sit-in on Feb. 25 that ended with occupation and 
defacement of the president's office. 

On March 3, disciplinary hearings for the two convocation 
disrupters were held in CSCF’s Humanities-Social Sciences 
Building. At a stormy rally nearby where they’d gathered to 
discuss strategy, supporters of the accused finally decided to 
intervene. Regrouping outside the locked hearing room, they 
then downed the security guard, took his keys, opened the 
door and stopped the proceedings. 

Summoned to the scene shortly thereafter, Fullerton police 
arrived in force. A melee ensued during which 19 arrests were 
made on the spot, followed somewhat later by arrests of those 
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Occupied in Tae the engineering ae In- 
cluded a four-story classroom buliding, as well as 
four one-story satellites for shops and labs. 


A $1.2 million Student Health Center, bullt without 
using fax dollars, in part included 22 examining, 
four treatment and two day-rest rooms. 


Diidresing hoi assembled for de Gecheatien of the 
Student Health Center Is Dr. Phillip McFarland, 
president of the county medical association. 
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A semester of campus disorder began on Feb. 9, 


1970, when militants heckled Gov. Ronald Reagan 
during his remarks at a CSCF convocation. 


in the course of a demonstration occurring in the 
spring of 1970, one militant drenched with milk the 
official in charge of campus security. 


Dr. L. Donald Shields, named acting president 
during the absence of Langsdorf, played a key 
role in restoring order to Cal State Fullerton. 
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defying orders to disperse. 

On March 20, the Student-Faculty Judicial Board resumed 
hearings for disrupters of the Feb. 9 convocation. In the end, it 
recommended probation, a decision that both students 
subsequently appealed. 

For the next 10 days, all was relatively calm. Then on April 1, 
militants converged on the campus security building, where 
they held a rally that turned into a fracas, Six students finally 
were arrested and three CSCF police officers were injured. 

By April 10, arrest totals had climbed to 29 students, two 
professors and seven outsiders. For the remainder of that 
month and well beyond, hardly a day passed without some 
kind of incident. 

¢ There was establishment of the People’s Park. Contending 
they needed space they could call their own, dissidents were 
allowed to camp on grounds east of the Humanities-Social 
Sciences Building. 

e There was publication of “The People vs. Ronald Reagan.” 
Featuring provocative photos of campus disruptions, this 
piece had a dust cover on the back of which were frontal 
views of nude students. 

e There was occupation of the Music-Speech-Drama 
Building. Saying they needed quarters for their strike efforts, 
militants barricaded themselves while pressing for campus 
and other reforms. 

e There was closure by the governor of state college 
campuses. Taking that step after U.S. troops had entered 
Cambodia, Reagan called this hiatus vital to the restoration of 
campus order. 

e And there was endorsement by the faculty of a “college 
in exile.” Terming Reagan‘s action misguided, some in the 
academic community spent the shutdown at off-campus 
locations discussing social issues. 

In mid-May, suffering from hypertension and exhaustion, 
Langsdorf reluctantly heeded doctor's orders to take a three- 
week rest. He put in charge during his absence Dr. L. Donald 
Shields, wno was named acting president. 

An analytical/inorganic chemist, Shields joined the faculty 
in 1963 while completing his doctorate at UCLA. Two years 
later, he earned the state Legislature’s Distinguished Teaching 
Award for his dynamism in the classroom. 

With meteoric speed, Shields rose to associate professor in 
1966 and to full professor in 1967, when he also was elected 
chair of the Faculty Council. However, he stepped aside two 
months later upon his appointment as vice president for 
administration. 

Shields’ energy, insight and resolve were to prove crucial in 


handling campus unrest. Nor was it long before they were put 
to the test. 

Only hours after Langsdorf’s departure, strikers demanded 
school resources to establish a student-run political action 
laboratory. Shortly thereafter, local citizens, incensed by 
campus disorders, confronted militants at a meeting in the 
gym. 

The following day, arsonists torched one of the school’s 
temporary buildings. Causing $30,000 damage, this incident 
sparked a brief ban on public rallies and meetings. 

Later, a mock funeral was staged to protest “the death of 
free speech.” That event led to the arrest of seven persons for 
refusing to leave campus when ordered to do so. 

By the time finals were over, major campus disruptions had 
run their course, and that summer the courts disposed of 
various cases arising from disturbances at CSCF. Records show 
18 guilty pleas, nine convictions, six dismissals, three acquittals 
and one citation. 

For their part, by Aug. 13 College officials had expelled 
three students, suspended eight others and imposed lesser 
sanctions on 11 more. In addition, they had fired one professor 
for abandonment of his classes and had declined to rehire 
another for incompletion of his doctorate. 

When all was said and done, turmoil at CSCF during the 
spring semester of 1970 cost taxpayers well over $50,000. It also 
led to formation of two crisis advisory groups to help prevent or 
manage future unrest. 

Just prior to 1970-71, campus conduct was spelled out in 
new guidelines, a statement that now affected more than 
14,000 students. With the College once again quiet, Langsdorf 
later accepted a post as vice chancellor for academic affairs 
of the California State Colleges. 

As the search for a new president went forward, under 
acting president Shields 1970-71 turned out to be an busy year 
on the accreditation front. For one thing, the campus as a 
whole was again certified by the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges. For another, accreditation also was 
awarded to basic programs for the preparation of elementary 
and secondary teachers, as well as to special programs 
dealing with mental retardation, and speech and hearing. 
Likewise accredited during 1970-71 were programs in business, 
chemistry, journalism, music and speech pathology. 

As acting president, Shields also was on hand for the 
advent of football, a program dear to his heart. And what a 
long time that day had been in coming. 

As early as November of 1960, College officials had 
decided to forgo football for several years. Several months 
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After repeated delays, CSCF launched Its football 
program on Sept. 19, 1970, when Coach Dick 
Coury’s Titans finally took to the gridiron. 
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About a year offer football coac Hannah, 
O‘Hara and Moon were killed during a scouting 
trip, a plaque commemorating them was unveiled. 
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later the Student Affairs Committee agreed “it would be 
unwise for the College to participate in intercollegiate football 
in the foreseeable future.” 

Still, the subject continued to surface now and again in 
administrative circles. Then in 1966, knowing CSCF as yet had 
neither funds, schedule, coach nor recruits, the President's 
Cabinet postponed football until 1968. 

All the same, over the years support had been growing in 
some quarters. Indeed, during December of 1965 the Asso- 
ciated Students Senate approved a resolution calling for a 
start-up in 1967-68. Though that target was unrealistic, AS 
support for football was solid, and in 1967-68, $5,000 was 
earmarked for recruiting athletes and buying equipment. 
Later, this ante was upped at the rate of $1,000 a year from 
1968-69 through 1970-71, 

Finally, on Sept. 19, 1970, 3,500 enthusiasts cheered as 
Coach Dick Coury’s Titans launched CSCF's football program 
by trouncing Cal Poly Pomona. They then finished their first 
season with six wins, one loss and one tie. 

Vindicated by this brilliant record, football fans were 
ecstatic. However, the following year spirits plummeted after a 
tragedy that occurred on Nov. 13, 1974, 

The Titans, in an exciting come-from-behind bid, had just 
bested the United States International University 40-30. Only 
hours later, coaches Bill Hannah, Dallas Moon and Joe O'Hara 
left by chartered plane on a scouting mission during which 
they and their pilot were killed in a crash enroute to San Luis 
Obispo. 

Ashocked campus community soon set up a trust fund to 
school the four victims’ 11 children. As their contribution 
toward that effort, the Theater and Music departments gave a 
benefit performance of “Man of La Mancha” on Dec. 1. 
Beyond this, Cal State Fresno agreed to meet Fullerton in a 
benefit game. 

Contending it had no provision for playoffs, the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) at first denied per- 
mission to hold that match. This bothered many on campus. 

Among these was Shields, who having been named 
permanent president on May 27, 1971, at age 34 was then the 
youngest administrator in the nation to head a state university. 
Seeking reversal of the NCAA decision, he and others then 
pulled out all the stops, pushing their cause from the State 
House to the White House. 

Eventually the NCAA gave in and on Dec. 11, Fullerton beat 
Fresno 17-14 at a Mercy Bowl game played in Anaheim 
Stadium. From that and other fund-raisers, more than $100,000 
finally was put aside for educational purposes. 


This outpouring came after women cagers, early in 1970, 
won the national invitational tournament during only their 
second season of play under coach Billie Moore. The following 
year, Coach Jim Schultz’ harriers took first place in cross- 
country competition. 

During both 1971 and 1972, male gymnasts also finished 
No. 1. The second time around, Dick Wolfe was named Coach 
of the Year for two national wins in a row. 

Titan gymnasts likewise came in first during 1974, the same 
year CSCF fencers topped 25 other teams to win the National! 
Women’s Intercollegiate Fencing Championship. In the 
process, tutor Leslie Bleamaster Il was named Coach of the 
Year. 

Cheering athletes on were any number of groups, including 
the Boosters’ Club, formed in the ‘60s, and the Titan Touch- 
down Club, organized in 1970. Not long after, the Titan Cage 
Club appeared on the scene, as did the Blue and White. 

Though these groups backed with gusto their own special 
interest, such support was uneven. Consequently, during 1972- 
73, most merged into the Titan Athletic Foundation (TAF). 

An umbrella group plugging sports in general, the TAF 
became a complex operation headed by a full-time director. 
Thanks in no small part to its get up and go, CSCF Titans remain 
highly respected. 

Concerned notjust with sports but with development of the 
campus in general was an organization started in 1965. 
Known first as Friends of the College and later as Friends of the 
State University, it also was the oldest member of Fullerton’s 
support family. 

From the start this group has taken on projects touching 
every part of CSCF. For example, aside from funding student 
scholarships, research grants and faculty awards, it has 
bought the campus everything from signs to chimes. Further- 
more, its executive committee has served as a sounding 
board for the president on matters involving the College as a 
whole. 

Also established in 1965 was Patrons of the Library, a group 
formed to enrich Library holdings by underwriting a host of 
materials and services. In small part these have included 
additions to collections on map making; one leaf from a 
Gutenberg Bible published in 1450; and a miniature pagoda, 
circa 770 A.D., housing a Japanese prayer. Donations likewise 
have included a number of rare and unusual books from the 
15th to the 20th centuries. 

But the Patrons has not dealt exclusively with the novel. It 
even has provided things as prosaic as insurance, without 
which there would have been no exhibits in the lobby of the 
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Basketball In hand, Coach Billie Moore drills women 
cagers, who won the national invitational tourney 
Curing only their second season under her. 


With President Shields (L) Is Plerra Nicholas, whose 
commitment to the Titan Athletic Foundation has 
gone far fo make it an impressive force. 


Since organizing in 1965, the Patrons of the Library 
has donated many rare finds. including this 
Japanese pagoda and prayer, circa 770 A.D. 


Acrylics form striking patterns in CSCF’s Art Gallery, 
where director Dextra Frankel displayed them with 
the restraint typical of her touch. 


“Coordinate Line—Motion Broken by Boulder,” 
once displayed in fhe campus Art Gallery, Is the 
work of California sculptor Sam Richardson. 
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Thanks to the Associated Students inc., every 
summer since 1969, from 80 fo 100 underprivileged 
children have had a chance fo go to comp. 
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Library. 

Started in 1971 with a showing of oriental art, these displays 
have been scheduled ever since at the rate of at least foura 
year by Veronica T. Chiang. Especially popular have been 
exhibits featuring orange-crate labels, antique hatpins and 
pop art. 

Intriguing, too, has been fare offered in the Art Gallery, 
which up to the mid-’70s included everything from the art of 
India to race cars, dirt bikes, holy carvings and neon signs. 
Financing partial costs of these displays was the Art Alliance, 
organized in 1967 to promote artistic expression and enjoy- 
ment. 

Beyond Gallery support, the Alliance has financed scholar- 
ships and grants for art students, as well as art acquisitions for 
the campus. It also has sponsored art lectures and demonstra- 
tions open to the public. 

Likewise committed to cultural interests is the Music Asso- 
ciates. Formed in 1968, it helps deserving student-musicians in 
part by picking up the tab when they go elsewhere to perform 
or compete. In addition to awards, the Associates also has 
supplied major choral, orchestral and other works for the Music 
Department. 

Not all support groups exist to finance general or specific 
interests. Indeed, one august body confines its efforts mainly to 
talks with campus officials. 

Organized in 1960, the Advisory Board has aired its views on 
everything from campus plans to campus problems. Though 
faces and issues have changed, it still provides guidance 
today, 

Equally as important, these business executives, career 
professionals and civic leaders have acted as ambassadors in 
other arenas. As such, by sharing their knowledge of the 
College, they have helped to bond town with gown. 

Also doing their bit to link campus with community were 
many others at Cal State Fullerton. In fact, during 1972, alone, 
more than 225 teachers and officials were active in everything 
from churches, charities and politics to service clubs and 
judicial groups. 

Meanwhile, the College where these people worked once 
again was peaceful. In fact, two years after disorders ended, 
all that remained were subtle changes that predated, accom- 
panied or followed them. 

Students now had access to non-credit classes in an 
Experimental College sponsored by the Associated Students. 
Among those offered at an early date were courses titled The 
Hope of Peace, Utopian Communal Living and Eastern Wis- 
dom for Western Man. 


Over time, students also had gained more say in campus 
governance and by 1973-74, held seven seats on the Faculty 
Council. They also sat on 10 of the Council’s 14 standing 
committees, where they wrestled with academic standards, 
educational development, computing facilities and the like. 
Moreover, they supplied helpful input on affirmative action 
guidelines. 

Issued on Feb. 18, 1972, these represented “much more 
than a passive policy of non-discrimination,” Shields stressed. 
Rather, he called them part of “an action program requiring 
an immediate, imaginative, aggressive and sustained effort to 
insure more employment of minorities and women aft alll 
levels.” 

Among others contributing to this document were minority 
groups backing College efforts to aid culturally different 
students. Tne earliest of these campus initiatives was Upward 
Bound. 

Beginning in 1965, this summertime program gave under- 
privileged 11th graders a chance to take some CSCF courses 
for credit while also being groomed for college. To help them 
make good once they got there, New Educational Horizons 
(NEH) was started two years later. 

By 1969, Fullerton’s NEH program was being praised as an 
example for sister campuses to follow. Thanks in part to that 
fact, during the spring of 1971 it served 340 undergraduates. 

From 1972 on, minority students have been helped by 
CSCF’s Educational Opportunity Program (EOP). Like NEH 
before it, EOP looks after disadvantaged undergraduates—a 
contingent that numbered 656 by 1973-74. 

About this time, an Office of Minority Services was opened 
to enroll more minority students in graduate programs. During 
its first year this unit counseled 75 students, helping many 
apply for advanced work in art, communications, education, 
law, medicine and psychology. 

Deeply involved with minorities as well was CSCF’s Foreign 
Student Office (FSO), later re-named the Office of Interna- 
tional Education and Exchange. From zero in 1959-60, foreign 
students had climbed to 74 by 1968-69. Over and above those 
with visas, 165 students of foreign origin also were registered 
back then. 

Among other things, the FSO helped with personal and 
academic problems caused by cultural differences. It also 
bridged the gap between foreign students and the immigra- 
tion department, the educational system, the local community 
and people of other races. 

Big by any standard, that bill was made even harder fo fill 
by language barriers among permanent residents of foreign 
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in 1973 renowned mathematician-engineer Buck- 
minster Fuller came to CSUF for dedication of a 
dome using principles like those he pioneered. 
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Students from other countries have turned for help 
to those in the Foreign Student Office (Office of 
international Education and Exchange). 
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extraction. This problem climaxed in 1973-74, when—60 
percent higher than the previous year—foreign student enroll- 
ment stood at 791. Consequently, the FSO insisted that English 
fluency be tested before admission of non-native speakers. 

This was by no means the only front on which complications 
had produced campus changes. Indeed, growth brought 
complexities making it harder all the time to keep track of 
expenses. 

To get a better fix on those, in the early ‘70s Cal State 
Fullerton launched a new “1239” management practices 
project. At the time it appeared to be the only college across 
the country able to get at precise costs of present and 
proposed academic programs. 

For all that, “1239” couldn’t anticipate that during 1973-74 
most students would take fewer credits than predicted earlier. 
Asa result, CSCF had to return some of its budget money tothe 
state. 

To say the least, that was painful. Yet by cutting back on 
part-time teachers, the payback was made without idling 
full-time faculty or trimming degree programs. 

Students already knew what it was to tighten their belts, 
having earlier been faced with some unwelcome news. That is, 
in 1970, material and service fees went from $51 to $54 for 
regular students and from $26 to $27 for part-timers. 

This jump was hardly enough to keep anyone out of school. 
Yet for reasons hard to fathom, by the mid-’70s CSCF's growth 
rate had slowed for the fourth year in a row. 

Puzzled by this trend, officials decided to take a hard look 
at course offerings. Based on what they found, support was 
then moved from former areas of student interest (English, 
history and sociology) to current areas of demand and 
potential (communications, criminal justice, human services 
and special education). 

Beyond those shifts, a number of organizational changes 
also were made. These began in 1969-70, when the depart- 
ments of Art, Music and Theater—leaving the Schoo! of Letters, 
Arts and Sciences—formed a school of their own to which 
dance was added the following year. 

In 1970-71 the Division of Ethnic Studies became the 
departments of Chicano Studies and Afro-Ethnic Studies, At 
the same time, the departments of American Studies, Lin- 
guistics and Religious Studies were moved to the School of 
Letters and Sciences from the Division of Interdisciplinary and 
Special Studies. 

: That division and several related programs also were 
The departments of Art, Music and Theater left the moved to the School of Letters and Sciences the following 


Schoo! of Letters, Arts and Sciences in 1969-70, ‘ ‘ F 
when they formed a school of thelr own. year. Abut this time as well, the School of Education was 
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reorganized so it could better sense and meet community 
needs. 

During 1972-73, several allied fields were combined to form 
new units, one being the School of Mathematics, Science and 
Engineering; the other, the School of Humanities and Social 
Sciences. Then in 1973-74, the Division of Library Science was 
transferred from the associate vice president for academic 
programs to the School of Humanities and Social Sciences. 

Between 1969-70 and 1973-74, average enrollments 
climbed from 12,835 to 20,057 and faculty positions from 563.9 
to 773.0. During the same period, the number of bachelor's 
degrees awarded rose from 1,726 to 3,147 and master’s 
degrees, from 420 to 688. 

Perhaps more to the point, such growth was not allowed to 
lower academic standards. Indeed, as testimonials to CSCF’s 
educational stature, accreditations continued apace. 

During 1971-72 Cal State Fullerton’s graduate program in 
business administration was certified for the first time. In 1972- 
73 so, too, were programs in continuing (extended) educa- 
tion, engineering and reading, as well as in school administra- 
tion, counseling, psychology and psychometry. The following 
year, programs in art, athletic training and theater also were 
accredited. 

These affirmations of excellence were bolstered on June 1, 
1972, when the campus swapped its designation as a college 
for a status more lofty. With that development likewise came 
CSCF's fifth name in 12 years: California State University, 
Fullerton. 

Of course many other changes also occurred between 
1969-70 and 1973-74. For the first time in campus history, 
during the fall semester of 1971 8,000 juniors, seniors and 
graduate students registered by mail for classes. Then in 1972, 
funded by a $130,000 grant from the U.S. Office of Education, a 
new program was launched for students of Mexican descent. 
Believed to be the first of its kind in the nation, it led to a 
master’s degree in library science with a specialization in 
instructional media. 

In 1972 CSUF also got a $421,140 grant from the National 
Science Foundation for finding, training and placing people 
to teach science in inner-city high schools. First to be helped 
by the program were unemployed aerospace workers and 
vets with science-oriented college degrees. 

With the adoption of a modified calendar, CSUF’s aca- 
demic year took on a new look in 1973-74. Starting earlier than 
usual in the fall, this schedule created a 26-day gap between 
semesters that could be used for special seminars, conferences 
and mini-courses. 
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During shifts that took place in 1972-73, several 
related fields were combined to form the School of 
Mathematics, Sclence and Engineering. 
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HLLERTON 
In 1972, CSCF got a long-sought change in status 


and with it the school’s fifth name in 12 years: 
Callfornia State University, Fullerton. 


At commencement exercises personalized to pro- 
vide more individual recognition, Shields amuses 
this candidate with an offer to trade hats. 


Over the years this evangelist, always foting an 
American flag, has made many visits to Cal State 
Fullerton In a perennial quest for converts, 
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Also in 1973-74 for the first time Cal State Fullerton held nine 
separate graduation exercises organized along school and 
division lines. Staged at three different locations on campus, 
these events were designed to ensure individual recognition. 

So, too, were CSUF’s Outstanding Professor awards, Except 
for 1969-70 when no one was named, between 1970-71 and 
1973-74, recipients included: Dr. Loh Seng Tsai (psychology); 
Dr. Richard C. Gilbert (mathematics); Dr. Herbert C. Rutemiller 
(quantitative methods); and Dr. Fred M. Johnson (physics). 

Not everything that happened from the early to mid-’70s 
was profound. For instance, because dogs had become a 
nuisance, officials ruled they no longer could run loose. 
Moreover, pantsuits or their equivalent were okayed for wear 
by women working in campus offices. 

Oh, the issues with which a university must deal! 
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Occupied in the spring of 1970, the new Art 
Building (Visual Arts Centar) gave students access 
fo superb lithographic and other facilities. 
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Prasident L. Donaid Shields addresses guests at com- 
mencement exercises staged on a school-by- 
school basis fo provide more student recognition. 
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"OFFICIAL STAFF CAR 
cers MA CHEVROLET 


and 
CHE YVROLET MOTOR DWV. 


Soon after head Coach Dick Coury posed with 
ches Hannah, O'Hara, Day, Moon and 
ifto— Hannah, O'Hara and Moon were killed, 


People patterns like these have long been com- 
monpiace at Cal State Fullerton, where, by 1975-76, 
24,390 individual students were enrolled. 
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SNAPPING BACK, 
TO STAY ON TRACK 


1974-75/1978-79 
SSS Se) 
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In the late ‘60s and early ‘70s, CSUF learned more about 
activism than it really cared to know. Yet by 1974-75, student 
excesses had ceased and once, again, campus life was 
serene. 

This is not to say everything was rosy. Full-time-equivalent 
students (FTES), on whom campus budgets are based, no 
longer were mounting by leaps and bounds. In fact, the 
average annual growth in FIES was only 678 during 1973-74 
and 1974-75, 684 in 1975-76. 

To those watching such things it seemed the enrollment 
boom was over. As President L. Donald Shields put it in his 
convocation address of Aug. 30, 1978, “More and more, it 
appears highly probable that Cal State Fullerton’s enrollment 
topped off in 1975-76" with 21,390 individual students and 
14,690 FTES. 

Certainly that seemed to be so for the School of Humanities 
and Social Sciences (SHSS). However, as was true all across 
campus, its growth varied from department to department. 

Forexample, by the late ‘70s, SHSS enrollment was strong in 
American studies, communications, criminal justice, psychol- 
ogy and speech communication. Nevertheless, it was down in 
anthropology, English, geography and history. 

The picture was somewhat different in the School of 
Business Administration and Economics. There—where account- 
ing, for one, was more popular than marketing—enrollment 
didn’t appear to crest until 1976-77. That also was true in the 
School of Mathematics, Science and Engineering, with com- 
puter science and engineering being up more than chemistry, 
mathematics and physics. 

Finally, as it looked in 1978-79, with more majors in art and 
music than in theater and dance, the School of the Arts had 
peaked in 1977-78. So, too, had the School of Human Devel- 
opment and Community Service, formerly the School of 
Education, where human services and nursing were in greater 
demand than, say, counseling or reading. 

One conclusion was indisputable: Departments with career- 
oriented programs were thriving. Those with broader aims were 
not. 

Where they could do so without scrapping basic principles, 
some of the latter gave their offerings more of a job-related 
twist, Others created courses for a wide range of majors 
needing elective or general education credits, 

Taken together, these and other steps improved the lot of 
some under-enrolled departments. However, they did nothing 
to relieve an even more serious problem affecting the campus 
as a whole. 

The average number of units taken by each student had 


been slipping for several years. In 1970-71 it was 11.25; in 
1977-78, 10.22, Since units determine budgets, even variations 
much smaller than that were cause for worry. 

Early in 1978-79, Shields called the current state of enroll- 
ment more crucial than at any time in the University’s history. 
Urging others to help him turn things around, he set up a 
Recruitment and Retention Council which he, himself, chaired. 

Meeting two hours at a time nearly every other week, the 
Council tackled its charge from Shields. It was not only to find 
“ways to improve the University’s present recruitment and 
retention practices,” but also to “identify new initiatives for 
extending present activities.” 

By December of 1978, 18 ideas had been listed for bringing 
students to CSUF and 22 for keeping them there ‘til their goals 
are met. Some of these were put into effect posthaste. The 
feasibility of others first had to be studied partly in terms of the 
time and money they would take. 

There wasn't much of either around just then. For CSUF— 
scrambling to return $2.63 million called for by the passage of 
Proposition 13 in 1978—also had to return money unjustified by 
enrollment. Therefore, to raise dollars needed, in the late ‘70s 
more than 42 faculty and 32 administrative and staff positions 
had to be cut. 

In departments where jobs of junior associates were at 
stake, some full professors took early retirement, leaves of 
absence and the like. Thanks to these and other measures, no 
tenured or probationary employees had to be dropped. 
Rather, rollbacks were made by releasing many part-time 
employees. 

Of course, ingenuity in solving problems was nothing new 
at CSU Fullerton. Neither was the courage to take a hard look 
at traditional policies, practices and procedures. 

This was especially clear during the late ‘70s when depart- 
ments began to assess what they were doing and why. 
Conducted under Faculty Council guidelines, these reviews 
for the most part proved as instructive as they were extensive. 
Consequently, by the end of 1978-79, 14 departments had a 
much better idea of who they were and where they were 
going. 

Earlier a similar study, campuswide in scope, had been 
made by the Commission on the Future of California State 
University, Fullerton. Formed in September 1975 by Shields and 
chaired by him as well, this 17-member task force had a big 
job on its hands. Specifically, it was “to identify, as precisely as 
possible, some important future goals, directions and priorities.” 

During what became a 13-month assignment, commis- 
sioners met no less than 18 times. Beyond the 90 hours they 
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ite 
Though scarcely noticed by any but those who 
study such things, the campus grew by only 678 
full-time-equivalent students between 1973-75, 


Future goals for the campus, including programs 
in the Humanities-Social Sciences Buliding shown 
here, were set by a task force in 1975-76. 


The first President's Scholars pose with Shields 
(standing fifth from left. who started the program 
in 1978 to advance academic excellence. 


spent in general sessions, all attended many subcommittee 
meetings, too. 

Before it was over, 12 major topics had been studied, 
including undergraduate programs, graduate programs, 
academic advisement and general education. Professional 
activities, Student Services and Library resources were among 
other areas that also were explored. 

During the fall of 1976, drafts of work done to date were 
released for individual and group reactions—some of which 
later were included. Then in February 1977, Shields issued 
Guidelines for the Future and formed a University Planning 
Council to help him deliver on report recommendations. 

By fail 1977, these had been ranked for implementation 
purposes, Leading the list was improvement of undergraduate 
programs, where one of the first areas to get attention was 
grade inflation. 

Between the fall semester of 1968 and the spring semester 
of 1976, among undergraduates at CSUF the number of A’‘s 
rose from 16 to 30 percent. During that same period, the 
number of A’s and B’s, combined, increased from about 50 
percent of all grades to 59 percent. 

Alerted to this trend by its Academic Standards Committee, 
the Faculty Council decided to act. Accordingly, it adopteda 
policy, later approved by the president, calling for student 
transcripts and grade reports to show three things. 

First was the grade of the student to whom those docu- 
ments applied. Second was the number of students officially 
completing the course. And third was the average grade 
earmed by persons enrolled in the class. 

Though adopted a year earlier, these changes went into 
effect in 1978-79. So, too, did another policy requiring inclusion 
of grade summaries in faculty personnel files. 

These changes brought dramatic results. Before long the 
grade-point average of undergraduate courses had dropped 
from 2.83 to 2.60 on a 4.0 scale. Shortly thereafter, things had 
improved so much that grading practices at Fullerton and San 
Diego were being called the toughest in the state university 
system. 

Announced in 1978-79 was yet another move to advance 
academic excellence. Under the President's Scholars pro- 
gram, 10 incoming freshmen every year were provided with 
what at first was a $2,000 four-year scholarship to CSU Fullerton. 
These awards were based not on financial need but on 
academic and other achievements at the high school level. 

To get their foot in the door, applicants had to have a 3.5 
(B+) average in all academic subjects during grades 10 and 
41, as well as during the first semester of Grade 12. In addition 


to scoring at or above a certain level on standardized tests, 
they also had to have been active in student government, 
sports programs, campus clubs, performing groups or com- 
munity projects. 

Toremain eligible while at CSUF, President’s Scholars had to 
maintain a B+ average in not less than 12 units of graded 
coursework. Moreover, they were expected to assume leader- 
ship roles on campus. 

Single-handedly picking up the tab for that program was 
the President's Associates. Started in 1974-75, this support 
group contributed—and still does—money the president can 
use on margin-of-excellence activities. 

Among these was a one-week residency at CSU Fullerton in 
December of 1976 by Dr. Robert Dicke. Albert Einstein professor 
of science at Princeton University, Dicke shared with the 
campus and community his theories on the nature of gravity 
and origin of the universe. 

Dollars from the President's Associates also helped to 
launch CSUF’s Pacific Chamber Orchestra—first started as an 
ensemble in residence. Organized in the spring of 1978 by 
conductor Keith S. Clark, this group has since spread its wings 
as the Orange County Pacific Symphony. 

Funding supplied by President’s Associates and other 
support groups could hardly have been more welcome. 
Nevertheless, to provide still other things state funds wouldn’t 
cover, a broader base was needed. Consequently, in 1977-78, 
CSUF launched Partners in Excellence, its first annual fund 
crive. 

When the campaign finally ended, 1,700 donors had 
sentin$31,814 for undergraduate instruction and professional 
activities. About 60 percent of that went to CSUF's five schools, 
to the Library and to the offices of Academic Affairs, and 
Research and Development. The remaining 40 percent was 
parceled out, on a competitive basis, to persons, groups or 
units with projects to promote quality. 

By this time, memories of the tragedy at CSUF had begun to 
fade. Still, most on campus that day will never entirely forget 
what they saw, heard and felt. 

Though some at first thought firecrackers were exploding, 
all too soon they found a gunman was on the loose. He turned 
out to be a 37-year-old University custodian apparently 
distraught over marital problems. 

Edward C. Allaway opened fire with a rifle on the lower level 
and first floor of the campus Library about 8:30 a.m. on July 12, 
1976, In his wake he left nine victims fatally or seriously 
wounded. 

Killed during the rampage were: Stephen Becker, Library 
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To ralse campus stature, Shields (fourth from left) 
enilsted the help of prominent civic leaders and 
business executives like Gene Autry (L. 
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During a one-week visit to CSUF In 1976, Dr. Robert 
Dicke from Princeton lectured on the nature of 
gravity and the origin of the universe. 


in 1978, the President's Associates helped to 
launch CSUF's Pacific Chamber Orchestra, later 
known as the Orange County Pacific Symphony. 
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Ata poignant ceremony in October 1978, a Memo- 
rial Grove was dedicated commemorating seven 
University employees killed on campus in 1976. 


ro 7 pay ren 
A Iving monument to those killed during the 


campus tragedy of 1976, the Memorial Grove 
north of the Library Is as Inviting as It is serene. 


Looking tense, Coach Bob Dye sends star Greg 
Bunch back info one of many games that in 1978 
Propelled Titans to the NCAA regional playoffs, 
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clerk; Dr. Seth Fessenden, professor emeritus of speech com- 
munication; and Paul Herzberg, Instructional Media Center 
(IMC) photographer. Also slain were: Bruce Jacobson, IMC 
equipment technician; Donald Karges and Debbie Paulsen, 
Library custodians; and Frank Teplansky, IMC graphic artist. 

Hospitalized with gunshot wounds were supervising custo- 
dian Maynard Hoffman and librarian Donald Keran, both of 
whom ultimately survived the attack. 

Less than an hour later and but four miles away, Allaway 
surrendered at the Hilton Hotel in Anaheim, where his 
estranged wife was a waitress. He was charged with seven 
counts of murder, two of assault with a deadly weapon and 
two of assault with intent to commit murder. Some months 
later—having by then been declared not guilty by reason of 
insanity—Allaway was committed to Atascadero State 
Hospital. 

Meanwhile, on July 23 several hundred campus employees 
joined victims’ families for a memorial service at 2 p.m. 
outdoors near the Engineering Building. At a ceremony 
opened and closed by founding President William B, Langs- 
dorf, they listened to tributes by Dr. Morton C. Fierman, 
professor of religious studies, and President Shields. 

As part of the healing process, a Memorial Grove was 
created southeast of the PE Building, where one stone pine 
was planted for each of the deceased. Financed by individual 
contributions, corporate donations and federal funds, the 
Grove was dedicated at a poignant ceremony in October of 
1978. Even then, many on campus were still talking about Titan 
exploits a few months earlier. 

Asked from coast to coast, “Cal State Who?” said it all. How 
did a school no body had heard of make it to the big time in 
the spring of 1978? After finishing the season 23-9 under Coach 
Bob Dye, CSUF cagers later won the PCAA tournament. Next 
they moved on to the NCAA western regional playoffs in 
Tempe, Ariz., where they were rated as pushovers. 

Once play got under way, pundits nodded sagely as 
Fullerton fell 10 points behind. Then with a rally that brought 
most to their feet, the Titans came from behind to whip New 
Mexico. 

Afluke, many said, expecting the match with San Francisco 
to be a fiasco. But these skeptics were wrong, for after trailing 
by 15 points, Fullerton went on to win, 75-72. 

CSCF's last game in the regionals—one with the University 
of Arkansas—was played in Albuquerque, N.M., before a 
nationwide TV audience. Billed as the ultimate underdogs, the 
Titans gave it all they had but lost at the last minute, 61-58. 

Still, as sportscasters mused, Titan talent and tenacity had 


won the hearts of millions across the nation who found 
themselves rooting for the Cinderella team. Moreover, Fullerton 
ceased to be “Cal State Who?” and became, instead, “Cal 
State Wow!” 

The spotlight was again on CSCFin the spring of 1979, when 
women gymnasts, coached by Lynn Rogers, bested Penn 
State. That made them No. 1 in the nation among colleges 
belonging to the Association of Intercollegiate Athletics for 
Women. 

Partly responsible for the Titan coup was Barbie Myslak, who 
ranked tops on bars and in vault. Another gymnast who outdid 
herself was Carol Johnston (Morgenstern). 

In a sport where balance is vital, Johnston mastered 
stunning routines despite one arm that stopped near the 
elbow. She later starred in “Lefty” on “Disney's Wonderful 
World” and appeared several times on NBC-TV's “Real People.” 

Fullerton’s baseball team also came through in 1979, when 
it took the regionals under Coach Augie Garrido. More to the 
point, it later went on fo win no less than the College World 
Series. 

Though cause for jubilation, that was not the only reason or 
time toasts were in order around campus. Indeed, a decade 
after groundwork began, in March 1976 CSUF hailed comple- 
tion of the Education-Classroom Building. For some it was hard 
to believe the waiting was finally over. 

Ever since state university trustees approved schematic 
plans early in 1968, one delay after another had occurred. First, 
preliminaries were slowed by a freeze on funds ordered by 
Gov. Ronald Reagan. Next, in the fierce competition for 
construction dollars, Fullerton’s project got elbowed aside. 
Finally, CSUF stopped trying for awhile when it became clear 
capital outlay money was going elsewhere. 

By 1973, faced with a critical shortage of classroom and 
office space, Shields appealed to Orange County legislators 
for help. Overcoming stubborn opposition, they eventually got 
what they were after. 

The Education-Classroom Building cost $4.8 million. A 
seven-floor high rise, it included seating for 1,100 students in 33 
classrooms and seven labs. It also provided offices for 157 
professors— mostly those in the School of Human Development 
and Community Service. 

Occupied just two months later in May of 1976 was the 
University Center. However, unlike most other structures on 
campus, it was builf and equipped with student fees collected 
since 1966. 

This $5 million complex on State College Boulevard has 
been popular ever since it opened. That's hardly surprising, for 


Titan gymnast Carol Johnston, who mastered 
stunning routines despite an arm that stopped 
near the elbow, was profiled on network television. 


Under Coach Augie Garrido, Fullerton’s baseball 
team took the regional championship in 1979— 
later winning the College World Series as well. 


Teaching teachers is only part of the work that 
goes on in CSUF's $4.8 million Education-Classroom 
Building east of the campus Library. 
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Completed in 1976, the University Center offers 
comfortable meeting facilities for students and 
other members of the campus community. 
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A central courtyard for dining lies Just beyond 
windows In this ground-floor lounge of the Univer- 
sity Center, long a favorite of students. 
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it offers a dazzling array of accommodations and services, 

Built around a central courtyard used for dining, the 
ground floor features several lounges. It also has a music 
center with stereo and hi-fi; a theater that seats 186; a snack 
bar handling 220; and a series of meeting rooms for groups of 
from 14 to 500. 

Located on the upper level are offices, legislative cham- 
bers and meeting centers for the Associated Students, Inc. 
(ASI). In addition to ASI business offices, also close by are the 
Student Activities Office and a full-fledged print shop. 

But handsome as are facilities on the ground and upper 
floors, it is the lower level of the University Center that lures those 
wanting to unwind. This they can do in an eight-lane bowling 
alley, in an arts and crafts center, in an area for table games, 
billiards and pingpong or in an intimate pub. 

It of course costs a pretty penny to operate a building of this 
kind. Here, again, student fees foot the bills, as do proceeds 
from game and equipment rentals, vending machines and 
shop leases. 

Across campus is another facility built and run without state 
funds. It is the Fullerton Arooretum, started in 1970 as an 
organic garden. 

Tended in the beginning by students and teachers, this 
project soon drew other green thumbs eager to plant, water 
and weed. Next came a thought few had had at the start: Why 
not turn the garden into a permanent sanctuary to be used 
and enjoyed by all? 

To look into the matter, interested parties formed an 
Arboretum Committee. Based partly on the enthusiasm of 
those polled, this group eventually got local clearances 
needed in order to proceed. 

Next, planners proposed that a 25-acre parcel be set aside 
near Yorba Linda Boulevard and Associated Road. They 
visualized 17 acres of this site as an arboretum, fouracresasan 
organic garden and four acres as an experimental plot. 

Then came presentation of that plan to state university 
trustees, upon whose approval the project hinged. In due 
course their go-ahead was given, though with a proviso that 
the entire project be financed without state funds, 

On hand at this point, aside from $3,000 in private funds, 
was $1,000 from the Disneyland Awards Committee for cam- 
pus efforts to improve the environment. Likewise available was 
$10,000 in student funds budgeted by the ASI, which also had 
pledged $4,000 a year toward upkeep. 

That still was a far cry from early cost estimates. So to spur 
personal donations, the Friends of the Arboretum was formed 
with memberships ranging from $10 to $1,000, 


In 1973, fund-raising was hurried along with the Green 
Scene, a horticultural exhibit and plant sale. An instanteous 
success, it became an annual event, pulling hundreds of 
professional and backyard gardeners. As a result, by 1977, the 
Friends had raised nearly $50,000 with which to build and back 
an arboretum. 

For its part, within bounds set by system trustees the 
University supplied more than $935,000 in land and roads. 
Moreover, it promised to pay for planning costs, utility systems, 
earth fill and plant propagation. 

Since the community as a whole would benefit, the city of 
Fullerton also was asked to chip in. Among those working out 
essential details were Robert E. Ward, mayor, and James B. 
Sharp, associate vice president for facility planning and 
operations at CSUF. 

Tnanks in large part to their efforts, a landmark agreement 
finally was arranged under which the city’s Northeast Redevel- 
opment Agency initially supplied $700,000 for Phase ‘1 of the 
project. As a full partner in arboretum governance, Fullerton 
also agreed to contribute one-third of the annual operating 
budget. 

Even before work on the arboretum began, it was clear 
office space would be needed. About the same time, Fullerton 
preservationists were trying to save a Victorian-style home 
slated for demolition. Before long a deal was struck and the 
“heirloom,” thanks in large part to efforts of the North Orange 
County Board of Realtors, was moved to CSUF. 

This transplant—built in 1894 for his bride-to-be by Fullerton’s 
first physician and surgeon—was spruced up once if reached 
campus. Refurbished in turn-of-the-century trappings, 
Heritage House has been listed as a county, state and 
national historic “treasure” since 1976. 

With Phase 1 construction now finished, on Oct. 21, 1979, 
the Fullerton Arboretum was dedicated during a ribbon- 
cutting ceremony starring city and campus officials. But a few 
months earlier, the bow had been tied on CSUF’s new general 
education (GE) package. 

This 48-unit tour de force—five years in the making—gave 
students more guidance in choosing courses to broaden their 
education. Developed by the Faculty Council GE Committee, 
the five-part program had well-defined goals and courses to 
help meet them. 

It left intact the six-unit American Institutions and Values 
section called for by the California Administrative Code. It also 
left unchanged a nine-unit minimum in Basic Subjects like 
composition, logic, mathematics and language. 

To those areas three more also were added. Within the first 
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Hanging baskets are among wares offered at the 
Green Scene, an annual horticultural exhibit and 
plant sale benefiting the Fullerton Arboretum. 


In 1972, de-roofed to clear power lines, an 1894 
Victorian home was moved fo CSUF, where—once 
renovated—it housed arboretum offices. 


Wagan } 

Heritage House serves as an operational center for 
the Fullerton Arboretum, a 25-acre botanical 
garden in the northeast corner of the campus. 
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of these, at least 24 units were required as a basis for more 
specialized and advanced work. Within the second, from two 
to four units were required in anthropology, biological science, 
. setgae I chemistry, earth science, engineering, geography, philosophy 
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or physical science. And within the third, six units were required 
from a variety of fields. 

Tedious as had been the work that produced these results, 
the GE Committee had still more to do. For one thing, 
standards had to be set for adding, checking and dropping 
; - courses. For another, ways had to be found for weighing 
Headed by Dr. Kenneth Doane, the Oftice of  Offects of the program as a whole. 
po grea akan eas Busy looking into other kinds of things were professionals in 

the Office of Institutional Research (OIR). In fact, by the late 
‘70s, they were hard pressed to keep ahead of requests for 
information. 

Ever since 1967 the OIR has been gathering facts, including 
some as yet unsolicited. Indeed, an important part of its job 
has been fo figure out what questions might be asked later on 
and to cover those bases in advance. Otherwise, when a call 
comes it may be too late to retrieve details needed. 

With computer programs introduced in 1972, the OIR could 
identify courses students were likely to take in and outside their. 
major. It also could predict the number of students who would 
choose certain majors in the future, as well as workloads and 
costs for various departments or programs. 
| By 1979, the OIR was processing about 400 requests for 

4 . arr information every year. Some of these questions, like those 

ie ee Stem, about student distributions, could be answered in 48 hours. 

ee Others might take anywhere from seven months to several 

SS. . years. 

or Providing a different kind of information for campus use 

| . & was Fullerton‘s Environmental Health and Safety Office. Infact, 

eee cies = NE a handbook issued in 1977 told how to deal with everything 

Ressarchwas the ComputerCenter whowacoe from fires, storms, explosions and ea rthquakes, to utility failures, 

3150—no longer around—once was invaluable. radiation spills, bomb threats, civil disturbances and nuclear 
attacks, 

Opened in 1974 after passage of strict laws governing work 
place conditions, it’s been jumping ever since. That’s under- 
standable, as virtually everything is a matter of health or safety 
at one time oranother. For instance, places safe when dry may 
be hazardous when wet; those secure in the daytime may be 
dangerous at night. 

All the same, fewer accidents result from changing condi- 
tions than from everyday activity. Many campus mishaps 

— ‘» involving students occur in PE classes, where strains, sprains 
Radioactive waste produced on campus is and breaks are fairly common. Sometimes, though, students 


checked before being stored until shipment for , 
burial as part of CSUF's health and safety effort also get cut or burned in workshops and labs. 
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Occasionally courses call for the use of toxic substances 
with harmful emissions. Therefore, in the late ‘70s, a three-year 
program was launched to check fume hoods on campus. 

Health and safety efforts were part of a broader obligation 
to improve matters on alll fronts. Accordingly, a number of 
organizational changes were made between 1974-75 and 
1978-79. 

Some of these involved transferring program responsibility 
from the associate vice president for academic programs to 
deans of schools in which these were located. For American, 
liberal, technological and Latin American studies this meant 
the School of Humanities and Social Sciences; for human 
services, the School of Human Development and Community 
Service. 

To that School the Division of Health Education, Physical 
Education, Recreation and Athletics also was moved in 1975- 
76,as was the nursing program. In addition, computer science 
became a department in the School of Mathematics, Science 
and Engineering, while the Instructional Media and Learning 
Assistance centers merged to form Learning Resource Services. 

Furthermore, in anticipation of collective bargaining, work 
of the Personnel Management Department was revamped. 
Once that was done, in 1977 a policy statement was issued on 
the legal rights and responsibilities of management personnel 
and employee organizations. 

Predating that document by about two years was an 
announcement of a totally different sort. Released in 1975, it 
described a new Cultural Events Board formed to solve cost, 
coordination and other problems then plaguing CSUF's lecture- 
series program. 

Beyond showcasing campus teachers and students, this 
Board also sponsors appearances by guest artists and 
scholars. Moreover, as part of CSUF’s Professional-Artists-in- 
Residence program, many of the latter are booked not for 
one-night stands but for week-long stays. As a result, in 
addition to public performances, they often offer special 
master courses, lectures or demonstrations. 

During 1975-76, alone, more than 300 events or perfor- 
mances were staged. Then and since, these have been 
orchestrated by Wallace Farrelly, who has been kept on the go 
looking after things. 

Almost as busy has been history professor Harry P. Jeffrey, 
initiator of an oral history project covering the childhood and 
youth of President Richard M. Nixon. Moreover, by 1977, many 
already had drawn on Jeffrey's material for books they were 
writing. Among these were Dr. Paul Smith, president emeritus of 
Whittier College, where Nixon earned an undergraduate 
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Under the Professional-Artists-in-Residence pro- 
gram, actor Willlam Windom played humorist 
James Thurber during visits to campus In 1975-76. 
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One student with motivation to spare was the late 
Pearl Martufl, who earned her bachelor’s degree 
in English during 1975 when she was 78. 


Written by alum Donald Stanwood, “The Memory 
of Eva Ryker,” after having appeared on the best- 
seller Ilst, also was made into a television movie, 
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Beyond areas for games, bililards and table tennis, 
the lower level of the University Center also incor- 
Porates an eight-lane bowling alley. 


degree, and researcher Fawn Brodie, professor of history at 
UCLA. 

Closer to home, the literary efforts of campus scholars were 
among factors considered for Outstanding Professor awards. 
Deemed worthy of that distinction between 1974-75 and 
1978-79 were: Dr. Willis E. McNelly (English), who later won a 
similar systemwide honor; Donald E. Lagerberg (art); Dr. Sidney 
Klein (economics); Dr. Charles G. Bell (political science); and 
Dr. Bruce H. Weber (chemistry). 

With “examples” like these, Cal State Fullerton had it made! 
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A short version of “Cal State Wha?” adorns the 
license plate of one grad proud of CSUF’s showing 
in NCAA basketball regionals of 1978. 
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Composer Aaron Copland, Pulitzer Prize and Oscar 
Award winner, put student musicians through their 
paces during a 1977 residency on campus. 


Greg Bunch (L) was among Titan standouts who 
got to the big time in 1978— winning two of three 
games in the NCAA western regional playoffs. 


With the fierce intensity for which they were to 
become widely known, Titan Hell Raisers watch 
action on the gym floor at Cal State Fullerton. 
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Fullerton’s $4.8 million Education-Classroom 
Building finally came on line in 1976 after years of 
frustrating delays stretching back to 1968. 


PUSHING ON, As the 1980s neared, Cal State Fullerton got mixed news. 


The good news was defeat of Proposition 9, whose passage 
ELSE ALL IS GONE would have meant more payouts; the bad, cutbacks caused 
4 979-80/ 1983-84 by earlier developments. 
SSE Es Though it went reasonably well, retrenchment took 


enormous amounts of time and effort. As a result, work slowed 
on many key projects, including Guidelines for the Future. 

Issued in 1977, this document detailed 78 major sugges- 
tions for boosting University stature. Several of these already 
had been taken, a few had been scrapped as impractical 
and the rest remained sidetracked—largely because of 
expense. 

All the same, President L. Donald Shields was determined to 
press on. Consequently, with others he revised earlier priorities 
set by the University Planning Council and in 1979, listed 
Guidelines on which he felt work should proceed. 

As first and second to be tackled he ranked pointers to 
improve undergraduate and graduate programs. He also 
urged action on ideas to bolster academic support, research 
activity, extended education and outreach projects. 

At the time, Shields fully expected to be around long 
enough to see this work through. Eighteen months later, 
however, he announced his appointment as president of 
Southern Methodist University in Dallas, Tex. 

His departure came as Shields was winding up a six-year 
term on the National Science Board while also serving on the 
National Commission for Cooperative Education. It likewise 
came shortly after his citation for national leadership in 
science and higher education and for professional contribu- 
tions to chemistry. 

Chosen to serve as acting president on an interim basis was 
Dr. Miles D. McCarthy, professor of biology. A member of CSUF’s 
founding faculty, McCarthy was vice president for academic 
Dr. Miles McCarthy, biology professor and former —_aqffqirs from 1970 to 1974. Previously he also had headed the 
campus official, served as acting president during 
the search for a new chief administrator. Department of Biological Science; the Division of Science, 

Mathematics and Engineering; and the School of Letters, Arts 
and Sciences. 

An authority on the study and treatment of severe burns, 
McCarthy established in 1959 and still chairs the University’s 
Health Professions Committee. Its role—long played with 
phenomenal success—is to groom students for advanced 
study in medicine, optometry, dentistry and related fields. 

Though not a candidate for the presidency, McCarthy 
handled his short-term duties with ease. Indeed, though he 
cut back some on his regular work, he still advised a number of 
students. 

Nine months after taking the helm, in the fall of 1981 
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McCarthy turned it over to CSUF’s third permanent president. 
She was Dr. Jewel Plummer Cobb, professor of biological 
science. 

One of 130 candidates from across the country who had 
sought the post, Cobb is widely respected for her work in cell 
physiology. She also is a recognized leader in advancing 
women scientists and minority causes. 

The first black woman to head a major public university on 
tne West Coast, Cobb earned her bachelor’s degree from 
Talladega College in Alabama. She then went on tocomplete 
master's and doctoral degrees at New York University. 

Behind her Cobb had a five-year stint as dean of Douglass 
College at Rutgers University in New Jersey. While also professor 
of zoology, from 1969 to 1976 she was dean of Connecticut 
College—this after nine years as a biology professor at Sarah 
Lawrence College in New York. 

Though acutely aware she’d taken on a big job, intim- 
idated Cobb was not. Budget setbacks, she told those at her 
first faculty and staff convocation, simply mean “we must 
learn to do more with less.” Moreover, she maintained that CSU 
Fullerton eventually could become “the premier state institu- 
tion in California and beyond.” 

To make good on that promise, shortly after her arrival, 
Cobb asked a consulting firm to answer two questions. First, 
“What needs to be done next at the University?” Second, 
“Where can money be found to cover costs involved?” 

To answer those questions, development analysts made a 
careful study paid for by the CSUF Foundation. It concluded 
that to achieve renown, Cal State Fullerton in part would need 
money the state could or would not provide. It also stressed 
that CSUF must pinpoint campus needs and priorities before 
going after individual, corporate or other support. 

Within days after receipt of this report, Cobb formed a 
blue-ripbon committee to pursue those findings. Among 
needs finally named were resources to upgrade outdated 
ones and to serve fields nonexistent when CSUF began. Also 
called for were measures to bolster academic programs, 
scholarship efforts and faculty development. 

But of all needs listed, by far the most exciting were those 
involving ventures for which state funds could not be used. 
Furthermore, some of these projects had been in the works for 
years. 

In fact, ever since 1976 there’d been talk at CSUF of 
upgrading on-campus facilities for Titan baseball, football 
and soccer games. Equally as long, there’d been talk in 
Fullerton about improving accommodations for city recrea- 
tion programs. 
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President Cobb is welcomed to campus by Dr. | 
Miles McCarthy, acting president, and Ann Donald- 
son, president of Friends of the State University. 
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Widely respected for her work In cell physiology, 


Cobb likewise Is a recognized leader in promoting 
the advancement of women and minorities. 
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Under a unique pact between Fullerton and CSUF, 
a $6.7 million sports complex will be built on 
campus for shared use with the community. 
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The Sports Complex also Involves construction at 
SUF of an inn/conference center, whose ground- 
60se money would be used fo retire bonds. 
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Each empty when sought alone, both ambitions are now 
nearing realization thanks to a unique partnership. In fact, 
under its terms, the University, the city of Fullerton and a Texas 
developer have joined hands to build at Cal State Fullerton a 
sports complex for campus and community use. 

This $6.7 million project will include a 10,000-seat stadium 
for an existing football/track/soccer facility. It also will include 
a 2,000-seat pavilion for an existing lighted varsity baseball 
field. 

The complex will be financed by $1.3 million in private funds 
to be raised by CSUF and $3.6 million in cash or bonds supplied 
by the Fullerton Redevelopment Agency. Through arrange- 
ments made by that agency, the University likewise will be 
entitled to $18 million in bond revenue. 

To retire bonds being sold, a minimum of $208,000 in 
ground-lease rent is to be paid annually by operators of a 
Hilton Inn and Conference Center that also is part of the deal. 
This 12-story high rise will be built and run with private funds by 
RJS Inc. of Houston, Tex. 

Tucked next to the 57 Freeway on a three-acre site in the 
southeast corner of CSUF, the Inn will front on Nutwood 
Avenue. When done its two lower floors will contain lobby, 
meeting, restaurant, lounge and related space; the 10 upper 
floors, 200 guest rooms. 

Near a one-story wing housing a conference unit and 
ballroom, a swimming pool also is being planned. Other 
features include a three-deck parking structure for 260 cars 
and ground-level stalls for 80 more. 

In 54 years the University will take title to the Inn, which it 
may then lease or operate. Either way, the outlook is bright, 
agree prime movers James B. Sharp, associate vice president 
for facility planning and operations at CSUF, and Richard C. 
Ackerman, former mayor of Fullerton. 

Sharp and city officials have worked together before on 
joint ventures—one of these being the Fullerton Arboretum. 
Later they also arranged a pact for community use of CSUF’s 
baseball diamond and multipurpose fields in exchange for a 
$410,000 contribution from the city to light those areas. 

But where the Hilton Inn/Conference Center/Sports 
Complex was concerned, Sharp and Ackerman hit a snag 
each could have done without. It came in the form of a lawsuit 
to stop the proposal. 

Saddened by that development was Cobb, who had 
praised the project as “an outstanding example of synergism 
between the public and private sectors.” Furthermore, she 
cautioned that if it is “to achieve its long-range goals, the 
University must keep moving forward.” 


Now pushing ahead are campus planners, who, after more 
than a year of hearings, delays and appeals, learned in June 
1984 that the court had ruled in favor of CSUF. Therefore, as the 
University celebrates its 25th birthday, steps are being taken to 
get things back on track. 

While the Hilton Inn/Conference Center/Sports Complex 
was the most ambitious effort mentioned by Cobb's blue- 
ribbon committee, it was by no means the only one. Ranked 
next in priority was construction—also without taxpayer 
money—of a Gerontology Center at CSUF. 

Here, too, was an idea for which lots of enthusiasm already 
had been generated. Indeed, among those most committed 
to this project are members of Continuing Learning Experience 
(CLE). 

Formed in September 1979 for retirees eager to stay active, 
CLE proved so popular it soon threatened to outgrow its niche 
in Mahr House. Faced with a space crisis, founder Leo Shapiro 
decided something had to be done. 

Using know-how gained as a former business executive, he 
proposed a Gerontology Center. To be located in the south 
end of the Fullerton Arboretum, this building would have three 
main elements. As might be expected, one of these would 
house CLE, while another would be used for academic studies 
in gerontology. The third would consist of a multiuse audi- 
torium. 

Twenty-four months after the Center was first mentioned, 
CLE offered to raise the $1.7 million needed. Since $850,000 had 
been garnered by July 1984, it now seems likely construction 
will begin sometime in 1985. 

Farther down the pike are several other campus buildings 
termed essential by the blue-ribbon committee. Among these 
are an auditorium/theater west of the Performing Arts Center 
and student housing north of the University Center. 

That residential units are sorely needed was among points 
Cobb made in her first faculty and staff convocation. 

“Today, the case for University housing is strengthened 
even more by the chronic shortage of affordable living 
quarters for students on fixed and limited budgets. Conse- 
quently, | have a keen and direct interest in building dormi- 
tories at Cal State Fullerton.” 

Many students thought Cobb “right on.” In fact, of the 54.5 
percent who replied to a poll conducted earlier, 48 percent 
said they would live on campus if dormitories existed. However, 
56 percent said they would prefer apartment-type suites. 

With that in mind, plans now being developed call for 80 
such units to handle groups of five in two doubles and one 
single. Each of these suites also would include a bathroom for 
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Slated fo start before too long is work on. a campus 
Gerontology Center to house academic studies 
on aging and activities of a retiree group. 


designed amphitheater with three stages on cif- 


| Finished in late summer of 1984 was a student- 
ferent levels for lectures, classes and concerts. 


With the Computer Center's acquisition ofa CYBER 
| 170/730 in 1981, access and output greatly sur- 
| Passed that possible in the past. 
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use by more than one person at a time. 

Ways to finance campus housing are now being explored. 
However, student fees will pay for two other projects—neither 
of them proposed by the blue-ribbon committee. 

One of these—an open-air amphitheater designed by 
undergraduate art majors Elizabeth Maas and Alan 
Maglaughlin—has been mothballed ever since 1977 because 
of factors that priced it out of reach. However, by June of 1983, 
$45,000 had been pledged by directors of the Associated 
Students Inc., and University Center. What they wanted in 
return was a setting for lectures, classes or concerts and that’s 
what they got. 

Nestled among knolls between the Performing Arts Center 
and Commons, the arena includes a 33-foot elevated main- 
stage with small platforms on lower elevations at the front and 
side. In addition to grass terraces seating 300 to 500 people, 
space on adjacent lawn areas will handle another 2,000. 

A second student-funded project also is moving forward, 
though more slowly than first planned. It is Orange Tree 
Terrace, a $360,000 garden cafe on the lower plaza of the 
University Center. 

To be open for public use and private parties, this retreat 
will hug a bank covered with flowers and plants. In alll it will 
seat 160 at three different elevations and in four distinct zones. 

When done, the cafe will be close to CSUF’s Visual Arts 
addition across West Campus Drive. Occupied in 1979, that 
$2.17 million unit contains a one-story wing with two labs, five 
offices, a conference room and a reception area. Beyond a 
separate area for sculpture, it also includesa two-story section 
housing 16 labs and 19 offices, 

So far, this complex is the last to be built on campus with 
state funds, a distinction it may well have for some time to 
come. Because though several add-ons had been planned 
from the start, by the early ‘80s they'd become victims of hard 
times. As a result, existing buildings have been revamped to 
ease space shortages like those of CSUF’s Computer Center. 

In quarters created on the lower level of the Letters and 
Science Building, Center services have been growing since 
the spring semester of 1981. Partly responsible for increased 
activity is equipment acquired about the same time. 

The Center's new CYBER 170/730 has about 10 times the 
memory and at least twice the speed of the CDC 3150 it 
replaced. Moreover, it can process at least 10 involved jobs at 
once and store lots more information in much less space. As a 
result, it has “revolutionized” the handling of student, per- 
sonnel, admission and accounting records, 

Though certain campus functions have been computer- 


ized since 1965, by 1966-67 the Computer Center also was 
making institutional studies and giving instructional help. 
Before long, facilities were open 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. 

During 1979-80, alone, students and teachers processed 
200,000 jobs, a load sorely taxing the CDC 3150. However, 
once the CYBER was installed, both access and output 
improved dramatically. 

But the computer operation isn’t the only one on campus 
doing a land-office business. In fact, into rooms it left on the 
second floor of Langsdorf Hall moved a unit that is bustling as 
well. 

Established in September 1978, the Career Development 
Center (CDC) evolved from similar operations that had been 
looking after students since Day One. Much of the time this 
meant helping them at a central location to spot their 
interests, aptitudes, skills and values. 

Then as enrollment slumped in the late ‘70s, task forces 
were formed in CSUF’s five schools. Through these the Center 
later worked with students and teachers to reduce the drop- 
out rate. 

By September 1980, the CDC had installed four computer 
terminals to guide students in making career choices. Yet 
useful as this system has been, most CDC services involve not 
machines but people. 

Among these are former students involved with the Alumni 
Career Bank. Personalized help likewise is given by Center 
counselors, who also conduct seminars on various topics. 

Sessions on finding and getting jobs were in great demand 
between 1980 and 1983, as openings were scarce, then, in 
Orange County. To make matters worse, the number of firms 
recruiting on campus dropped from 192 to 133 during that 
period, when prospects likewise were bleak for education 
majors. 

By 1983-84, CDC work was being streamlined with the help 
of a new microcomputer. Meanwhile, state-of-the-art aids 
with a very different look were being used by Handicapped 
Student Services (HSS) in Room 113 of the Library. Beyond 
calculators that talk and lasers that enlarge, also available 
there is a $30,000 Kurzweil Reading Machine donated by 
Xerox. 

Starting in September of 1973 as little more than a study 
hall, HSS was backed by both the Associated Students Inc., 
and University. Since moving to its present home in 1977, if has 
been serving the blind, the deaf and others with physical 
problems severe enough to require special arrangements. 

HSS assists such students not so much by doing things for 
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Over time, CSUF'’s Career Development Center has 
Played a central role in helping students choose 
sound careers, find promising employment. 
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For students ruled legally blind, Handicapped 


Student Services provides a closed-circuit televi- 
sion system that enlarges letters by laser. 
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vices, those using wheelchairs can hoist them- 
selves into a standing position to relax or study. 
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The Children’s Center, which moved to campus in 
the late ‘70s, cares for about 160 pre-schoolers 
whose parents either work or study at CSUF. 
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them as by helping them do things for themselves. Never- 
theless, it soeeds the application process and once handi- 
capped students are enrolled, sees that they get the classes 
they need at the times they prefer. It also puts them in touch 
with attendants, readers, drivers, tutors or counselors, 

Interested in more than just its own immediate area, HSS 
was deeply involved during the late ‘70s and early ’80s in 
projects to remove campus barriers. Among these was installa- 
ion of a $150,000 hydraulic elevator in the PE Building, freeing 
those with limited mobility from dependence on others. 

Less costly on an individual basis were curb cuts and door 
closers that in part helped to make campus life easier for the 
handicapped. Nevertheless, CSUF appeals to many disabled 
students not only because of its improvements and services 
but because of its flat terrain. Indeed, for those who find it hard 
to get around, Fullerton is said to be the most accessible 
campus in the state and the fifth most accessible in the 
nation. 

University students with yet other concerns also are given 
attention at CSUF. For example, some needing child care can 
get that at the Children’s Center, housed in two of CSUF's 
temporary buildings. Funded by user fees and the Associated 
Students Inc., it looks after about 160 preschoolers from three 
months to five years of age. As a result, their parents—who also 
include teachers—can learn and earn with more peace of 
mind, 

Coeds needing moral support can get that and more at 
the Women’s Center downstairs in the Letters and Science 
Building. Beyond helping clients cope with the demands of 
new roles, Center professionals take on practices or policies 
unfair to females. Through a re-entry arm, they also aid 
students of both sexes who are starting or resuming college 
later in life. 

Finally, students needing work experience can get a hand 
from the Center for Internships and Cooperative Education. 
From its base on the second floor of Langsdorf Hall, the Center 
places students with employers willing to let them apply on 
the job, lessons learned in the classroom. 

During a semester when they also are taking classes, 
student interns work about 20 hours a week, while those on 
co-op duty alternate between full-time work and study. All 
earn academic credit and paychecks. 

Another key campus unit is the Office of Extended Educa- 
tion (OEE). Originally known as the Office of Educational 
Services and Summer Session, it officially opened on Sept. 1, 
1960. 

Scheduled during the first six-week summer session at 


Sunny Hills High were 14 courses that drew 270 students. The 
following year on CSUF’s permanent campus, 58 classes 
pulled 833 students willing to pay $11 a unit. 

Accredited since 1961, the OEE was re-named the Office of 
Continuing Education in 1973. Having by then gained consider- 
able momentum, it began to push extension work and in 
1974-75, was running courses both during the academic year 
and January break. At the same time it was busy handling 
summer-school segments. 

Tne OEE adopted its current title in 1979, when it also 
branched out. Aside from Adjunct Enrollment, new options 
included Continuing Learning Experience, a self-supporting 
program for retirees. 

During the early ‘80s the OEE was in full stride, with 
enrollment by then having increased 400 percent. Partly for 
that reason, it was one of two offices in the California State 
University (CSU) asked to make a massive marketing study. 

With $25,000 from the CSU and help from specialists, 
contacts were made with hundreds of people. From this study, 
Fullerton’s OEE learned much of use to others in the system as 
well. Moreover, it learned a lot more about what its own 
patrons wanted. 

But knowing and moving are two different things, for the 
OEE gets only a small part of its support from CSUF, Accordingly, 
it must make ends meet mostly with income from fees, 
contracts and grants. 

Much the same also can be said of the CSUF Foundation, 
which gets nothing at all from the state. Rather, it relies entirely 
on indirect costs paid by some granting agencies and on fees 
for handling agency and trust accounts. 

With some of the money not needed for expenses, the 
Foundation bankrolls things CSUF otherwise would not have. 
For example, it currently pays the salary of one full-time person 
in the Office of Faculty Research and one half-time employee 
in the Office of Development and Community Relations. 

Beyond this, each year, at the president’s request, the 
Foundation funds special University needs. Among these are 
faculty research and community outreach, toward which the 
Foundation gave $75,000 in 1982-83 and $92,000 in 1983-84. 

Finding that kind of money hasn’t been easy, given 
problems that have cropped up over time. Since some of 
these couldn’‘t be solved locally, in 1978 Shields called for a 
federal audit covering $6 million in grants handled by the 
Foundation from June 1, 1972, through June 30, 1979. 

Resurrecting records the Foundation had to provide was a 
task that fell largely to Dr. lvan Richardson, then vice president 
for administration. In fact, between “crises,” he spent much of 
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Teoyolll Luna is among the first three students to 
enter CSUF via the President's Opportunity Schol- 
ars program started by Cobb in 1983-84. 


Clearly pleased with the 1983 inaugural convoca- 
tion of Fullerton’s new Conference of CSUF Alumni 
are these University grads and officials, 


his time during the next several years pouring over bits and 
pieces. 

On Feb. 17, 1983, the Foundation finally agreed to repay 
the federal government $200,000 for which records could not 
be found. That decision, campus officials stressed, did not 
imply agreement with questioned items; rather, it was merely 
da way to end costly haggling. 

Among those relieved to have the matter settled was 
President Cobb, who praised the efforts of CSUF’s chief inter- 
mediary. 

“Dr. Richardson deserves the thanks of the entire University 
community for seeing the negotiations through to their con- 
Clusion. Years of arduous work, much of it done at home at the 
expense of family obligations, went into the settlement.” 

Performance above and beyond the call of duty also was 
typical of those earning Outstanding Professor awards 
between 1979-80 and 1983-84. They included: Dr. Michael H. 
Horn (zoology); Dr. Donald A. Sears (English); Dr. Joyce S. 
Pickersgill (economics); Dr. Carl C. Wamser (chemistry); and 
Dr. Corrine S. Wood (anthropology). 

These teachers were tops partly because they inspired 
students to try harder. With that in mind, on Dec. 11, 1981, the 
Faculty Council adopted a new general education and 
departmental honors program. Students making the grade 
get a citation from the president upon graduation—when 
completion also is noted on their diploma and transcript. 

In a further move to advance academic excellence, 
during the fall of 1983 Cobb launched a President's Oppor- 
tunity Scholars program. Like an earlier similar effort, it, too, is for 
freshmen who've been promising learners and leaders in high 
school. However, its recipients come from the ranks of under- 
represented minorities. 

A believer in rewarding talent wherever it occurs, Cobb 
recently concluded more homage was due one giant of 
science, industry and education. On her recommendation, 
state university trustees therefore awarded Dr. Arnold O. 
Beckman an honorary doctorate during commencement 
exercises at CSUF on May 26, 1984. 

In alumni of Cal State Fullerton Cobb also sensed great 
potential. Consequently, with her wholehearted support, the 
Alumni Association was reorganized into the Conference of 
CSUF Alumni on June 1, 1983, 

The new arrangement includes as regular members alll 
former students who have earned degrees, certificates or 
credentials at Cal State Fullerton. Classified as associate 
members are former or current students who have completed 
at least 12 units of academic study. 


To promote involvement, each of the University’s five 
schools has a separate Council of Alumni. Council activities 
and Conference meetings are coordinated by a steering 
committee. 

Among alums on campus during 1969 were some who 
helped to organize Camp Titan. Every summer since, this 
program has given from 80 to 100 underprivileged youngsters 
from North Orange County a chance to camp in the San 
Bernardino Mountains. 

Sponsored by the Associated Students Inc., the camp is 
staffed by a registered nurse, two directors and about 25 CSUF 
students. Its No. 1 goal is to help children improve their self- 
esteem. 

In 1982, Camp Titan was accredited by the American 
Camp Association, clearing the way for a winter program as 
well. Jumping at this long-awaited chance, organizers 
scheduled the first outing near Big Bear Lake in January of 
1983. 

Shortly thereafter, though in no way related, “The Bulldog 
and the Bear’ was staged at Kennedy Center in Washington, 
D.C., as part of the 15th American College Theater Festival. 
Written by graduate student Richard Gordon, the play earlier 
had won two national awards. 

Especially proud of that recognition is the University’s 
Theater Department, which also relishes the success enjoyed 
by another of its proteges. Indeed, the Cabaret Repertory 
Theater (CRT), formed as a department adjunct in 1975, has 
long since made a name for itself. 

In addition to professionals, casts include department 
alumni, graduate students and undergraduate prodigies. 
Moreover, unlike limited fare typical of similar European 
troupes, CRT has offered everything from “Luv” to “The Lion in 
Winter’ and “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof.” 

For its first five years, CRT performed at Fullerton’s Mucken- 
thaler Cultural Center. Then in 1981, thanks to a novel pact 
between Brea and CSUF, it became the first resident theater 
company in the city’s new Civic Cultural Center. Equally as 
important, quarters for its use were designed for the most part 
to CRT specifications. 

Where specs for faculty advancement are concerned, 
scholarly and creative activities have long been central. 
Therefore, in 1976-77 an office was set up to advise profs of 
funding sources and to help them develop, prepare and 
suomit proposals. Partly for that reason, research has mush- 
roomed in recent years. 

Activity also has been brisk on the accreditation front, with 
Cal State Fullerton again being re-certified in 1981. A year 
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At Camp Titan In the San Bernardino Mountains, un- 
derprivileged children from North Orange County 
are encouraged fo improve their self-esteem. 


Grad student Richard Gordon (L) a county proba- 
tion officer, wrote and starred In “The Bulldog and 
the Bear,” winner of two national awards. 
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later, for the first timme CSUF’s nursing program was accredited 
and its public administration option was recognized, along 
with the Student Health and Counseling Center. 

Also in 1982, CSU Fullerton was chosen to host team hand- 
ball competition during the 1984 Summer Olympics. Further- 
more, to plan CSUF's 25th Anniversary “Honoring the Past— 
Creating the Future,” a campuswide committee was formed. 
Twenty-four months later, it had scheduled nearly 100 concerts, 
dances, dinners, exhibits, lectures, picnics, plays, programs 
and receptions between Sept. 7, 1984, and June 2, 1985. 


What more could one want? 
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+ As the team handball venue for the XXilird Olym- 
'y i piad, the University hosted thousands of sports fans 
from America and abroad, 
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: 
is | Played on a court larger than that used for basket- 
' ball, Olympic team handball involved fast action 
and frequent player contact. 
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Carrying outa “festive federalism” theme, the Los 


Angeles Olympic Organizing Committee adorned 
the entrance to Titan Gym with colorful additions, 
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Chancellor W. Ann Reynolds (Re) aided by Trustee 
Wallace Albertson, bestows a medaliion on Presi- 
dent Cobb during a formal investiture ceremony 


CSUF’s Leon Wood, thrice All-PCAA and the Titans’ 
first consensus All-American, saw lots of action on 
the U.S. Olympic basketball team, 
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During a recent European tour, CSUF’s orchestra, 
under Dr. Keith Clark, played in Vienna's Musik- 
verein, being the first students fo do so. 
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The Titan Gym, site of team handball competition 
during the 1984 Summer Olympics, was the sefting 
for this game pitting Sweden against Korea. 


President Cobb poses with Tom Megonigal, commis- 
sioner of team handball played at Cal State Fuller- 
ton during the 1984 Summer Olympic Games. 
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GROUNDING DONE, So there they are: 25 years of ups and downs at Cal State 

Fullerton. While sometimes frustrating, they never were dull. 
MUCH YET TO COME Most campus founders long since have have gone their 
separate ways, The first to leave was Professor Lester M. Beals 
(education), who in 1962 moved elsewhere—as in 1967 did 
Business Manager Jack E. Lyons. Two years later, Executive 
Dean Stuart F. McComb retired about 12 months before 
President William B. Langsdorf left for what was to be a two- 
year stint in the Chancellor's Office. 

During 1974, Lois S. Herron, formerly Langsdorf’s secretary, 
retired after serving for a time as director of faculty records. 
Retiring in 1973, Professor Seth A. Fessenden (speech com- 
munication) was killed in 1976 during the shootings on 
campus. Also a victim of that tragedy was the son of Dr. Ernest 
A. Becker, CSUF’s first dean of students, who retired in 1978 
when director of placement. 

With 1977 came the retirement of Professor Barbara A. 
Hartsig (education) and with 1980, of Professor Gerhard E. 
Ehmann (education)—initially, dean of instruction. Then in 
1983, Librarian Ernest W. Toy Jr. decided to retire, as did Profes- 
sor Miles D, McCarthy (biology). However, both still teach ona 
part-time basis and McCarthy continues to coordinate the 
health professions program. 

By now having himself become something of an institution, 
McCarthy clearly is Fullerton’s elder statesman. As a teacher, 
scholar, leader and mentor, his contributions to CSUF have 
been monumental. Therefore, out of appreciation, affection 
and esteem, CSUF re-named the Letters and Science Building 
for him in the fall of 1984, 

Today, only two of the “originals” still work on campus full 
time. One is Professor Emmett T. Long (speech communica- 
tion), who started as associate dean of students. The other is 
Professor Lawrence B, de Graaf (history), now also writing a 


The Letters and Science Bullding recently was 


re-named for Dr. Miles McCarthy, shown here as definitive account about the campus. 
faculty Marshal for Cobb’s investiture ceremony. 


Once among but five full-timers, they now serve on astaff of 
840 such teachers and administrators. Moreover, the number 
of undergraduate degree programs has shot from one to 44, 
and graduate degree programs, from four to 41, 

Changes over time have been far more dramatic in full- 
time-equivalent students (FTES), who numbered 167 in 1959- 
60. In fact, by 1983-84, FIES had reached 15,909 despite an 
earlier conclusion that enrollment had peaked in 1975-76 at 
14,690. 

Such numbers, though impressive, tell little about what CSU 
a oe Fullerton has meant to the areas and lives it has touched, One 
During the University's first 25 years, the numberof Win knows g lot about University impact is Dr. Gary Pickersgill, 


full-time-equivalent students has climbed from 167 ; : ” 
In 1959-60 to 15,909 in 1983-84. associate professor of economics, who looked into that two 


years ago. 

Since its choice as a college site in 1957, Cal State Fullerton 
has been good for property owners, building contractors and 
realty companies. It likewise has been good for business and 
by 1982 was boosting volume from 20 to 80 percent. 

Pickersgill also found that CSUF furnished many entry-level 
employees for Orange County white collar industries. Further- 
more, live wires being groomed for promotion often were sent 
to the University for advanced work. 

But on the job front, CSUF offered more than just graduates 
seeking full-time openings. Indeed, for firms needing pari- 
time, temporary or seasonal help, current students were ideal. 

Most of these, it turned out, typically spent their money in 
communities where they lived, while professors tended to deal 
with firms near the campus. Equally as important, teachers not 
only hung onto some of their money but put it in local savings 
institutions. As a consequence, they broadened the credit 
base of Fullerton and neighboring cities. 

Pickersgill deduced that over a lifetime, CSUF’s degree 
programs help grads net much more than they could earn 
with only a high school diploma. In fact, he figured that 
differential even could amount to over $400,000. 

As for University clients, Pickersgill found they come to CSUF 
from many backgrounds and for many reasons. Some were 
teenagers who prefer the advantages of a school close to 
home. Others were returnees finishing their schooling or 
renewing their credentials. And still others were people who 
needed more education for the sake of advancement. 

Nor, it turned out, did Cal State Fullerton appeal only to 
students, for it also drew three colleges to adjacent sites. In 
fact, after setting up shop, Pacific Christian College to the 
south, Western State University College of Law to the west and 
Southern California College of Optometry to the north all have 
developed close ties with CSUF. 

Since Pickersgill’s study, University impact has grown even 
greater. Partly responsible are campus support groups, which— 
as do the Irvine Co., Fluor and TRW, for example—extend 
CSUF's reach by providing resources otherwise beyond its 
grasp. 

That also is true of a mutually helpful pact under which 
viewers of Channel 33 get 42 hours of programming from 
campus every week. Produced by CSUF in return for equip- 
ment donated by Group W Cable and Storer Cable, this fare 
benefits thousands of Orange County households. 

Among those into cultural activities CSUF also makes its 
presence felt with art exhibits, musical “entrees” and dance 
programs. If likewise offers—through its repertory company 


in exchange for equipment donated by Group W 
Cabie and Storer Cable, Fullerton produces many 
hours of programming to be aired on Channel 33. 
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Through its Center for Professional Development, 
the Schoo! of Business Administration and Econom- 
ies helps its faculty serve the community. 
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Working with colleagues and students, some scien- 
tists ot Cal State Fullerton are seeking Causes of or 
cures for cancer and other disorders. 


The Rirle-Woodbury Dance Company is among 
troupes that have appeared on campus since 1975 
under the aegis of CSUF’s Cultural Events Board. 


During 1983, Coach Gene Murphy’s Titans won 
their first ever PCAA championship, later Playing 
Northern iilinols in the California Bow! 


Tuffy Titan (Mark Monninger) cavorts with Coach 
Judi Garman, whose women’s softball team shared 
the WCAA championship with UCLA In 1984, 
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and PAIR series—cabaret theater and special events. 

Meanwhile, University influence is being broadened by the 
research efforts of its professors, some of whom are seeking 
cures for cancer and herpes. Others are putting their knowl- 
edge to use beyond CSUF as special consultants, expert 
witnesses or guest speakers. 

In addition, many in the community have been helped by 
CSUF's speech, hearing and reading clinics. Furthermore, 
thousands each year visit the Fullerton Arboretum, enjoy 
Tucker Wildlife Sanctuary or use campus recreation facilities. 

Sports fans, of course, also benefit from CSUF, whose teams 
are helping to bring it acclaim. In fact, from several stand- 
points, 1983-84 was a very good year. 

In baseball, Coach Augie Garrido’s Titans repeated their 
1979 win of the College World Series. In football, Coach Gene 
Murphy's gridders won their first PCAA championship, then 
played Northern Illinois in the California Bowl. And in basket- 
ball, Coach George McQuarn‘s cagers beat previously un- 
defeated No. 1-ranked Nevada-Las Vegas, 86-78. 

On the distaff side, in 1983-84 Coach Lynn Rogers’ women 
gymnasts ended their season as one of the nation’s top three 
teams for the ninth year in a row. Beyond that, Coach Judi 
Garman ’s softball team shared the WCAA championship with 
UCLA, and under Coach Chris Gobrecht, the women’s basket- 
ball team finished the season with its best showing in a long 
while. 

Still, as President Cobb is quick to point out, CSUF has no 
time to rest on its laurels, for there is yet much to be done. With 
that in mind, she recently formed a 19-member task force, 
which she chairs, to frame goals toward which CSU Fullerton 
can work over the next five to 10 years. 

“Every nook and every cranny of our University will be 
involved,” she told the Faculty Council, “and each and every 
one of you will be called upon to participate in designated 
ways as we structure a process for study, review, discussion and 
planning.” 

Well before that exercise is over, work will be under way to 
strip classrooms from the second floor of the Library and part of 
the third. Gained in the process will be space into which 
building operations—started when the campus had only 
5,267 FTES and 108,000 books—can spread to take care of 
more than 16,000 FTES and 500,000 books, 

Further in the future are two other construction projects. 
One of these calls for revamping the Letters and Science 
Building, CSUF's first permanent high rise. The other involves 
erection of a four-story tower to handle more electrical 
engineering and computer science students. 


Still being studied are two related possibilities. They include 
either enlargement or renovation of William B. Langsdorf Hall 
and construction of an addition to the PE Building. 

Even as facts are being gathered to justify these projects, 
working relationships will continue to change because of 
collective bargaining. Authorized in 1979, that development 
in part has created a need to improve the skills of managers 
and supervisors. Therefore, since 1981 CSUF has been using a 
special training plan authored by the American Council on 
Education. Also introduced recently was a management 
program from Development Dimensions International. 

Collective bargaining likewise has prompted efforts to 
remove ambiguities from Faculty Council documents. More- 
over, beyond new procedures, it has prompted salary differen- 
tials for scarce applicants and topnotch service. 

Changes also are in store for entering freshmen, who, 
because of systemwide admission rules effective in the fall of 
‘84, must now do more than just meet grade-point and test- 
score standards. Indeed, they likewise must have finished four 
years of college-prep English and two years of math, including 
algebra and plane geometry. 

These rules have led to calls that CSUF provide remedial 
courses for students who can’t meet new requirements. In turn, 
this issue has produced differing opinions on how to proceed. 

On one side are faculfy members at large who feel scarce 
resources should not be used to solve problems caused 
elsewhere. On the other are members of the Faculty Council 
who believe CSUF’s duty to help students succeed extends to 
remediation. 

As matters now stand, a Council policy to provide such 
help has been approved by the president. She also has asked 
that a committee be formed to work out a suitable plan, 

While math may be Greek to some of the college-bound, 
allseem sure to figure out that costs are high. To cover budget 
cuts made by the governor, fees were hiked $182 for full-time 
undergraduates in 1983-84 and $218 for full-time graduate 
students. This meant that undergraduates taking six or more 
units paid $694 for fall-through-spring classes, while graduate- 
level students paid $730, A far cry that was from the $84 paid in 
1959-60 by full-time students taking seven units or more. 

There is, of course, No going back, as President Cobb 
stressed not long ago. 

“The challenge is upon us (to)... starfa dynamic planning 
process to launch ,.. our second quarter-century. We need to 
grow, to improve, fo move on.” 

May Cal State Fullerton’s second 25 years be as fruitful as 
the first! 
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U.S. Education Secretary T.H. Bell (L.) joins with 
President Cobb and alumni President A. Terrence 
Dickens in 25th Anniversary festivities. 


Coached by Augie Garrido, CSU Fullerton’s base- 
ball team capped the 1984 season by repeating its 
1979 win of the College World Series. 


This handsome University float was among winning 
entries in the 80th Anniversary parade that recently 
wos staged by the city of Fullerton. 


A Silver Jubilee Day fireworks display featuring the 
University logo calls attention to a quarter-century 
of progress at CSUF. 


